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moved by the exposition of doctrine which he had heard. 
He was a lifelong and ardent Abolitionist, and had the 
keenest sympathies, which were quickly moved by any 
unnecessary suffering inflicted upon human nature. © With 
a voice trembling with wrath he exclaimed, ‘I didn’t 
know that such damnable stuff was ever preached.” His 
father, Nathaniel Bowditch, the great mathematician 
and navigator, was one of those men who, by the reaction 
from the Great Awakening of 1740 under Edwards and 
Whitefield, were carried over into the movement which 
became modern Unitarianism. ‘Timothy Pickering, a 
member of Washington’s first cabinet, was one of a group 
of influential laymen who, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, quietly turned away from the consistent 
preaching of Calvinism, and attended churches where they 
and their children were taught reverence, love, and duty, 
and worshipped God without shame or fear. 
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BisHop LAWRENCE comes with honor to the tenth anni- 
versary of his succession to the bishopric of Massachu- 
setts. He came to his office at a time whenit would 
have been difficult for any man to satisfy the demands 
of a church not at peace with itself, and ofa community 
which had been accustomed to the overshadowing per- 
sonality of Phillips Brooks. The man whom Bishop Law- 
rence was to follow had been liberal beyond the consti- 
tution and usages of his church. Everybody knew it, 
and against him opposition was vain. When the new 
bishop came, many opposing elements made his task 
difficult. There were Churchmen high and low, narrow 
and broad, fussy and ceremonious. ‘There were clergy- 
men in the diocese who were filled with the new wine of 
the spirit, and were ready for every new birth of human- 
ity. There were others who made it their boast that 
they never opened a daily paper, and had no concern as 
priests of the Church except to receive and proclaim the 
unchangeable truth. Since the accession of Bishop Law- 
rence there has been steady progress in the best things; 
and we believe that, by common consent of the majority 
of the adherents of all churches in Eastern Massachusetts, 
we may testify that in consistency, in dignity, and in honor 
and in right relations with the whole community, the 
Episcopal Church never was on the whole so well estab- 
lished as it is to-day. 

se 

Our Catholic neighbors have been celebrating with 
great enthusiasm the one hundredth anniversary of their 
establishment in Boston. They have a right to be proud 
of their record. ‘They find themselves at the end of 
the century with a mayor of their own faith at the head 
of the city government, with Catholics in office in many 
departments of the public service, with strong churches, 
schools, colleges, and other institutions, and many other 
signs of growth and prosperity. Withal they are more 
at peace with their Protestant neighbors than at any time 
since they settled in Boston. Whether because of good 
behavior on their part or an increase of charity on the 
part of Protestants, we need not attempt to decide; but 
the fact is patent that religious hatred has abated so that 
angry controversy has almost ceased. The animosities 
which led to the burning of the Ursuline Convent at 
Somerville now belong to history past and almost for- 
gotten. If Catholics should ever become more numerous 
than Protestants in America, it may be that they would 
revert to the principles of exclusive salvation and its 
consequences, and attempt once more the suppression 
of heresy. But of that we have no fear. If the Catholic 
faith ever becomes supreme in America, it will be only 
because it has become a free faith, willingly accepted. 
Although the decrees of the Catholic Church do not 
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change, nothing is more manifest than the change of 
its spirit in this country, and we hold that it is yet pos- 
sible for this Church to accept the conclusions of modern 
science, Biblical criticism, and freedom of opinion, and 
thus, making protest unnecessary, establish itself as the 
free church of a free people. 
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THE most desirable things in business training and 
in the education furnished by the school and college 
are difficult, often unpleasant. ‘There is a routine of 
drudgery for every boy who learns to be an engineer 
which would be disgusting if he were not carried through 
it by his interest in that which he is to be and do after 
his training has done its perfect work with him. Why 
should we, in matters of religion and in the conduct of 
the Church, expect anything different? Those who 
wish to be entertained, when the work of the week-day 
is over, seek recreation in the concert-room and the 
theatre. Why do we consent to take the Church out 
of the class of serious institutions which take for granted 
on the part of men and women a willingness to work, 
to do drudgery, and to overcome difficulty with patience 
and resolution, and classify the Church with the means 
of recreation? ‘The theatre manager says frankly to the 
public: I want your money, and I will give you entertain- 
ment in return for it. I do not ask you to come to the 
theatre unless I make it agreeable for you. Why put 
the Church alongside of the theatre, and allow the worth 
of its service to be estimated and tested by its ability 
to please the people? In a right-thinking community 
a living church will proclaim no gospel of ease. It will 
declare to the people that the best gifts are to be won, 
and the highest service for which men and women are 
capable will require on their part hard work and the de- 
votion of themselves and their fortunes to the prepara- 
tion which shall make them fit to take their proper places 
in the world. _No church ever succeeded which made 
its work less difficult and more attractive than that which 
the college offers to the student who would become a 
scholar. 


Inspiration and Action. 


We believe that the higher critics will allow us to say 
that the apostle Paul wrote the first letter to the Corinthi- 
ans. In it is a magnificent chapter in which he describes 
the composite character of the Church and the unity 
of spirit which must prevail, with great diversity of thought 
and action. He does not tell what the Church shall 
do, but what it shall be. A part of it will be eyes for the 
whole body, a part of it ears, a part of it hands and feet. 
It will see the truth with its eyes, it will hear the appeal 
of humanity through its ears, it will perform deeds of 
valor with its hands, and it will run on errands of mercy 
with its feet. All these various parts and functions of 
the Church are co-ordinated by the one spirit_which will 
give it life, fill it with a divine purpose, and set it on fire 
with a great longing to turn the power it receives from 
God ‘into the energies of human life. 

Now there were many great ‘‘causes” which Paul 
might have taken up, causes that were essential to the 
emancipation of the human mtind, to escape from 
barbarism, to the destruction of tyrannies civil and ec- 
clesiastical, to the reorganization of society, to the es- 
tablishment of the Christian Church, and to as many 
reforms as had then entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. These all pressed upon the infant Church. 
Then, as now, there were those who said that all this 


inspiration amounted to nothing, all this generous en- 
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thusiasm was expended in vain, all the preaching, the 
coming together of the disciples, was for naught, unless 
definite action was taken. If you meet and talk and part 
and do nothing, they said, why, then, your preaching is 
vain. 

But, happily, Paul and the leaders of the infant Chris- 
tian Church had learned the secret of power and progress. 
They had learned that, if men and women :came 
together, were instructed of the spirit, were filled with 
the Holy Ghost and with power, that they might be trusted 
to go out into all the world, and sow the seeds of a new 
civilization and a better humanity. When Jesus preached 
the Sermon on the Mount, no action was taken. The 
assembly did not declare its opinion concerning civil 
liberty or domestic slavery. At the day of Pentecost 
no resolutions were passed, and the disciples were not 
put on record concerning any of the burning questions 
of the day. ‘The great leaders in the reformation which 
led to the establishment of the Christian Church, believed 
that, if they could inspire men and women with the love 
of truth, they would become truth-tellers; if they could 
fill them with zeal for righteousness, they would do right 
things and become the foes of all unrighteousness; if 
they could awaken in them love for humanity and a 
desire to serve all men because they were children of 
God, they would become his ministers and the executors 
of his will. And so the works of God would be done. 

There are ministers and churches that have exerted 
great influence, that have never done anything which 


‘could be described as specific deeds; but they have kept 


the stream of influence flowing steadily through a gen- 
eration, and, wherever that influence is felt, the result 
in human character and conduct is as marked in the 
community as the verdure which shows where a hidden 
stream quickens the fertile earth and makes it fruitful. 
In comparison with theirs, some of the most strenuous 
lives are barren and unfruitful. The church or the con- 
ference that can send many men and women out into 
the world cheered, strengthened, inspired with a lofty 
courage, and ready to render service whenever the op- 
portunity comes, has been active and alive in the best 
sense. The permanent results of that living activity 
are of the highest order. Action taken thereafter will 
be unforced, natural, and continuous. Each will work 
in his own fashion as he is moved by the spirit; and those 
who belong together will work together. The common 
spirit which animates them will shape all their diversi- 
ties into a beautiful unity. 


Our Daily Bread. 


There is no doubt that Jesus meant in this petition 
to teach his disciples to ask for food for the body. It 
was a reach over beyond spiritual aspiration into the 
region of faith. It involved the idea that our Father 
has a care for all of our wants, and not simply for our 
soul life. It is, nevertheless, a spiritual petition. That 
communion with the divine life, which consists in medi- 
tation and aspiration, can go on largely without any 
problem being opened as to God’s care for us. But when 
a man asks for beefsteak and flour, for potatoes and 
apples, he is either talking folly or he is expressing a 
sublime confidence in Divine Goodness. 

Will a man really win his bread any easier because of 
the Lord’s Prayer? Will it have the slightest effect 
on the amount of the world’s good things he will be 
able to accumulate? Does he believe, or does anybody 
in this age of science believe, that God will fill a larder 
by supernatural means? Evidently, something of this 
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sort was in the faith of the Old Testament. Does Jesus 
mean to say that it is worth our while, when planting 
our corn-fields, to ask God to give us sixty bushels to 
the acre instead of forty? What relation is there be- 
tween praying and doing that will in any way affect 
our crops? Or, in another case, will the Lord’s Prayer 
help us out in our orchards, when the blight or injuri- 
ous insects are destroying our apples? Science is plac- 
ing great emphasis on the necessity of developing our 
intellectual forces in a way to enable us to conquer the 
pests of the field and garden. We are getting farther 
and farther away from any patience with spiritual ef- 
forts to bring around natural ends. Are we left, then, 
with a divided field,—a spiritual field where we can com- 
municate with a higher life, and a physical field where 
we have no other resort than arsenical mixtures with 
which to fight the bugs? We do not believe that science 
has driven us to any such position as this. A thor- 
oughly up-to-date farmer can apply all the lessons taught 
him by experimental stations, and not desert the field 
of aspiration and prayer. While we give up the idea 
that asking of God heavy crops will be of any sort of use 
without industrious application of scientific methods, 
we do not come to the conviction that a man*is not 
strengthened and ennobled by the sentiment that he is 
a coworker with the Divine and Supreme Worker. In 
other words, a right sort of piety sets both the heart 
and the hand at work together. We pray with the 
plough; and we can, if we will, lift even our annual con- 
test with insect life to the plane of holy doing. 

Is not that really the one lesson that we now most 
need,—the spiritualizing of effort, the exaltation of every- 
day doing to co-operation with God? Without it work 
is despicable, and hard work is to be dreaded and avoided. 
With it there is nothing nobler in the universe than to 
do what our hands find to do with all our might. With- 
out it one is excusable for trying to eat his meat without 
the sweat of his brow. The more one studies this little 
compend of prayer which Jesus gave his disciples, the 
more admirable it seems. It is so far from being a mys- 
tical expression of thought and hope that it seems almost 
to have forecast the conditions of modern life. It touches 
us at every point. It brings us into that tender relation- 
ship with the Father that makes his very name sacred 
and sweet. It expresses a desire for unity of will and 
purpose through all the living universe. It then passes 
on to our social relations, and undertakes to establish 
the spirit of forgiveness and toleration without excep- 
tion. But this clause, ‘‘Give us our daily bread,” is 
supremely beautiful and useful, in that it is the prayer 
of the laborer, the every-day prayer of common folk. 

There is one more side to the petition, in that it teaches 
us simplicity of life; and it is that toward which the mod- 
ern mind is now steadily feeling its way. The world 
is growing tired of its burdens. The rich are beginning 
to dread riches. ‘The millionaires multiply their com- 
plaints that they are no better off than those who have 
just enough. Vanderbilt was right when he said that 
he could make no more use of his millions than simply 
to clothe and feed himself. ‘Too much emphasis has been 
placed on wealth, and, on the other hand, too much on 
poverty. That man is rich enough who has his daily 
bread for mind and body. Science is doing for us one 
more good thing: it is teaching us a better estimate of 
what is enough. Daily bread is no meagre affair. It 
is not the same to one and to all. The clown does not 
see the sunrise or the sunset. After the harvest it is 
not seldom that some Emerson gathers, from the same 
field, another harvest of beauty and poetry. As one’s 
capacity grows, so grows that measure of food which 
is requisite. And ever and ever, as one does enlarge 
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his needs, the universe unfolds its capacity to supply. 
This is true of the simply physical plane. Malthus is 
no longer quoted. We shall not out-populate the food- 
giving power of the fields and the seas and the air. We 
are growing to-day on one acre as much as one hundred 
years ago could be got from ten. Yet still more is it 
true of the spiritual universe that the supply never 
ends. We find at every stage more intellectual food 
and more moral pabulum than we can assimilate; and 
this is our chief trouble, the ethical, that cannot receive 
the truth fast enough. ‘‘I have many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” ‘‘Give us 
this day our daily bread.” 


American Cnitarian Association. 


A Birthday. 


‘It is hard to realize that Charles G. Ames is seventy- 
five years old, for he still acts like sixty.’”” That was one 
of many bright sayings of Mr. Church and his fellow- 
speakefs at the celebration of Dr. Ames’s seventy-fifth 
birthday. Dr. Ames did not need the celebration to tell 
him of the respect and affection of the community in which 
he lives, but the outpouring of gratitude and honor was 
something more than a tribute to a well-beloved minister. 
It ought to encourage all of us who are engaged in this curi- 
ous and difficult work of the ministry. What unexampled 
opportunities we have of binding our fellow-men to us 
in the bonds of affectionate good will! What career is 
there so rich and satisfying! Can we not all rejoice to- 
gether that in a world where there are so many good 
and happy things to do it has been permitted us to 
choose the best? Yet I do not suppose that Dr. Ames 
really chose his course. Rather he was chosen and com- 
missioned for it, and he is to-day a witness of the little 
power age has over the things of the spirit. If he were 
asked to define the sources of his fertility, he would prob- 
ably say that he enjoyed an early opportunity of getting 
well acquainted with Jesus Christ. He has borne testi- 
mony to the happiness of his own career. He has never 
been encumbered with luxuries, but he has a great deal 
of property in the love of the people he has helped. His 
disposition has been cheerful, and his occupations have 
given fortunate scope to a natural capacity for enjoyment. 
With simplicity and regularity of life have gone reason- 
able health and a large capacity for productive labor. 
For more than fifty years he has enjoyed to the full an 
elevating and rewarding activity, and these years have 
fallen on a fortunate period. They have witnessed a 
transformation in Christian thinking unparalleled in 
history. Merely to have shared in so exhilarating a trans- 
formation is a substantial happiness. Amid all the 
changes he has been well assured that God is not growing 
feeble. He has had the divine gift of making friends. 
No friendships are so real and true as those that are based 
on spiritual kinship, no sympathies are so satisfying as 
those founded on mutual service. Ministers meet people 
on their best side, and deal with their truest natures. A 
good minister builds his life, too, into the most indestruc- 
tible of all human institutions, a Christian church. Few 
men have such opportunities of perpetual fruitfulness. 
The seed he sows comes to harvest in generation after 
generation of them that serve the Lord. From the ca- 
reers of the well-loved veterans of our order we ought 
all to borrow courage, and to recognize the fact that 
never before in all the history of mankind did the right- 
minded, self-forgetting, manly minister have such power 
for good as he has to-day. SaMuEL A. ELtior. 
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IMPRESSED with the need of international action to 
put a stop to the reign of terror in Macedonia, the czar 
of Russia and the emperor of Austria-Hungary, in the 
course of their meeting in Muertz-steg, Hungary, last 
week, elaborated a new and amplified scheme of reform, 
to be applied to the European possessions of Turkey. 
In a note of instructions sent to the Russian and Austrian 
ambassadors in Constantinople by their governments last 
Sunday, it is stipulated that the second attempt to pacify 
Macedonia is to be inaugurated with a comprehensive 
measure of relief for the population of Macedonia whose 
properties have been destroyed by the indiscriminate ac- 
tivities of the Turkish troops. ‘The destitute Macedonians 
are to be rehabilitated, and the refugees returned to their 
homes at state expense. These steps in the joint Austro- 
Russian plan are to be the preliminary acts in the estab- 
lishment of a new régime in Macedonia and the vilayet 
of Adrianople. 


vt 


PRECISELY by what agency the reforms in Macedonia 
are to be applied was not quite apparent from the first 
instructions to the two ambassadors. If the further 
‘‘pacification’’ of Macedonia is to be intrusted to the 
Ottoman government, there is no doubt that the porte 
will acquiesce in the ostensible desires of the two em- 
perors, who have the backing of a united Europe. Whether 
the porte will make any efforts to apply the reforms is’ 
another question. In the meanwhile Turkey is contin- 
uing its military preparations on a large scale, and Bul- 
garia has been compelled, in self-defence, to fortify its 
frontiers by calling recruits before their time of service 
and the accumulation of materials for war at points in 
proximity to the strongest Turkish positions. The Mace- 
donian revolutionary committee, far from being reassured 
by the labors of the two emperors, is redoubling its ac- 
tivities. 

Fd 

CONSISTENTLY maintaining the position which he had 
taken on the case of W. A. Miller, the bookbinder in the 
government printing office, whose dismissal his labor 
union had required from the President on the ground 
that Miller had been expelled from the organization, Mr. 
Roosevelt informed a group of labor leaders on Tuesday 
of last week that he must decline to take the action which 
the labor bodies had desired. In the course of a confer- 
ence with official representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the President said to his visitors: ‘‘As 
regards the Miller case, I have little to add to what I have 
already said. ... I am President of all the people of the 
United States, without regard to creed, color, birthplace, 
occupation, or social condition. My aim is to do equal 
and exact justice among them all. In the employment 
and dismissal of men in the government service I can 
no more recognize the fact that a man does or does not 
belong to a union as being for or against him than I can 
recognize the fact that he is a Protestant or Catholic, 
a Jew or a Gentile, as being for or against him.” 
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DEsPITE the objections of some of the leaders in Con- 
gress, it appears certain now that the President will not 
be deterred from his original purpose to call a special 
session of Congress on November 3. The President is 
preparing his message, which, by all accounts, will be 
short, and may deal with little beside the enactment of 
enabling legislation to carry the treaty of reciprocity 
with Cuba into effect. It is possible, however, that the 
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project of an Isthmian canal in Panama, which has re- 
ceived a set-back because of the refusal of the Colombian 
Congress to ratify the treaty, may be laid before Congress. 
It hardly seems probable that the subject of remedial 
currency legislation will be considered at the extra ses- 
sion, and it may not be discovered even in the following 
regular session. The President is holding frequent con- 
ferences with party leaders on all three subjects, which 
promise animated debate in the federal legislative cham- 


ed 


WuiE the cabinet crisis in England showed no signs 
of an immediate termination, Mr. Chamberlain, on last 
Monday, once more presented the subject of an imperial 
protective tariff to British voters in a spectacular fashion. 
In the course of an introduction to a pamphlet on the 
fiscal problem written by C. A. Vince, secretary of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s organization, the former secretary for the 
colonies points out that failure to adopt his policy would 
mean.the end of the splendid dream of imperial federa- 
tion, and might mean a gradual loss to Great Britain of 
her colonies, beginning with Canada. That colony, Mr. 
Chamberlain says, is already sorely tempted to become 
a part of the United States, if only to secure the trade 


’ advantages which the mother country has refused to the 


Dominion. At the end of his introduction, Mr. Cham- 
berlain emphasizes his absolute conviction that nothing 
short of the measure he advocates can keep the empire 
together and revive the lost pre-eminence of the United 
Kingdom in the trade of the world. 


od 


OBSERVERS of world politics are watching with great 
interest this week for an indication of Russia’s purpose 
to evacuate the Chinese province of Manchuria. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the Russo-Chinese treaty this evacu- 
ation was to be terminated on October 8 of this year. Up 
to the beginning of the week there was no news, either 
from St. Petersburg or Pekin, to show that the Russian 
viceroy of the Far East had any intention of carrying out 
Russia’s part of the stipulations of that treaty. On the 
contrary, most of the despatches from the Far East 
tended to show that Russia was pursuing a comprehen- 
sive policy of military activity in Manchuria, that fresh 
regiments were being transported to that province 
from Siberia, and that to all outward appearances the 
Russian war office was making every preparation for a 
protracted and perhaps permanent occupation of the 
disputed Chinese territory, much to the alarm of diplo- 
mats and soldiers in the capital of the Japanese empire. 
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WHILE Premier Balfour is dealing with the cabinet 
crisis in Great Britain, a similar ministerial situation of 
more significant import continues in Buda Pesth. Count 
Hedervary, the Hungarian magnate, who was recently 
intrusted by the emperor with the task of forming a 
cabinet, announced his resignation from the premiership, 
and, before marching out of the lower house of the Diet 
with his associates, requested the chamber to adjourn, 
pending the formation of a new government. True to 
its policy of hostility to any Hungarian cabinet which 
fails to carry out the wishes of Hungarian nationalism, 
the house considered that the resignation of the cabinet 
was not sufficient ground for an adjournment, and con- 
tinued its session until the end of the day. In the course 
of the debate Dr. von Koerber, the Austrian premier, was 
the subject of a violent attack by deputies who expressed 
oles Meer aa against his interference with Hungarian 

airs. . ~ 
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THE continued clashing between Austria and Hungary 
has furnished a ground for recent predictions of a war 
between the two divisions of the dual empire. The Hun- 
garian nationalists are in complete control of the Diet. 
Their design is to obtain for the Hungarian section of 
the empire even greater advantages over the German 
section than it has hitherto enjoyed. One of the demands 
made recently by the Hungarians and promptly rejected 
by the emperor was that the Hungarian language be used 
in giving orders in the Hungarian section of the imperial 
army. ‘The aged emperor has set his face firmly against 
the separatist tendency as shown in the attitude of the 
Diet at Buda Pesth, and there are indications that the 
Hungarian nationalists will find little comfort, either in 
the rest of the Austro-Hungarian Empire or in public 
opinion beyond the limits of that country. 


Brevities. 


A chairman without a gavel is like a bell without a 
tongue or a clock without a pendulum. A chairman is 
a good thing, but much better is a chairman with a gavel. 


The Methodists are bound to restore the money stolen 
by W. S. Allen from the fund for the support of aged 
ministers. Zzon’s Herald is making it certain that the 
$75,000 will be pledged and paid for this purpose. 


Four or five different plans for providing pensions 
for our aged ministers are earnestly advocated. Let 
every man push with all his might for the things that 
he believes to be the best, then out of living ideas will 
come some living stream of loving kindness to bless the 
old age of those who have done faithful service in our 
churches. 


Owing to the perishable quality of the paper and ink 
employed in the creation of modern history, a large pro- 
portion of it will happily pass out of existence before 
many generations pass. One-half of the pernicious con- 
troversies which perplex the religious world to-day would 
fade out of the minds of men if only some’ugly and now 
useless facts of history could be forgotten. It is a pity 
some of the records of the Middle Ages could not be for- 
gotten. By and by they will be. 


For various causes slight errors will creep into a long 
report like that of the late Conference. For instance, a 
list of the editorial board was given, omitting the name 
of one of its most active and efficient members, Dr. W. H. 
Lyon. In the list of the council, Miss Gary stands for 
Miss Garrett. In some copies the Shippens, father and 
son, were confounded with each other. All errors noted 
will be corrected in the report soon to be issued by the 
council. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Ministers’ Meeting at Atlantic City. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I think that Dr. Eliot will allow me to correct a mis- 
apprehension which may arise from a sentence in his com- 
munication this week, in which he uses the somewhat 
amusing expression, ‘“The guidance of a specially appointed 
steering committee.’’ The simple fact was that the 
committee was appointed merely to arrange for the meet- 
ing, so far as arrangement could be made beforehand. 
But this committee did not propose the meeting, or call 
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it, or have the slightest authority to ‘‘steer’”’ it. It was 
only an open ministers’ meeting, free for the men present 
to do what they chose with. They voted almost at once 
to alter the proposed programme, and to turn it into an 
opportunity for discussing Conference business. If the 
power to steer had been given to the committee, they 
would certainly have tried to steer, in which case the 
course of the meeting would have been quite different 
from that which took place. There are those who still 
think that there were fine and definite possibilities in the 
proposed meeting. It would surely be a pity not to at- 
tempt another time to make such a meeting a means of 
inspiration. The lesson of the meeting would seem to 
be not to avoid large issues, but to face them with ear- 
nestness and courage. 
ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Reform by Resolution. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In the last issue of the Register there appeared an edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘What They did Not Do at the Confer- 
ence.”’ In‘a personal note you expressed your dissent 
from the opinions of the editorial writer, and stated that 
you printed the article ‘‘in the interest of liberty”? and 
to give the readers of the Register ‘‘different views of im- 
portant matters.’”’ As you happen to hold the double 
office of editor of the Christian Register and chairman of 
the council of the National Conference, it may be that 
you feel a little delicacy about using your editorial posi- 
tion to defend the Conference. Perhaps, therefore, a 
delegate who has no connection whatever with the ad- 
ministration of the Conference may comment upon the 
criticisms of your contributor. 

There are always two kinds of people at public gather- 
ings,—the people who do things, and the people who 
wonder why things were not done differently. ‘The 
writer of your editorial is anonymous, but readily iden- 
tifiable. If I am not mistaken he was himself a delegate 
to the Conference. Why, then, does he suggest that 
‘‘they”’ failed to do something at the Conference? Why 
is it not ‘‘we’’? If I have rightly guessed the identity 
of your contributor, he did introduce at the Ministers’ 
Meeting, which was purely informal and had no authority 
to speak for anything or anybody, a series of resolutions 
of a somewhat commonplace character. They were de- 
scribed by the reporter of the local newspaper as ‘“‘lengthy 
and very nice reading.”’ After they had been twice read 
Dr. Crothers rose and asked, ‘‘When we have ‘passed these 
resolutions, what are we going to do with them?” ‘There 
appeared to be no answer to that question, and the reso- 
lutions were shortly afterward laid upon the table. 

The criticisms of your editorial writer are, therefore, 
devoted to certain alleged sins of omission. He rebukes 
the Conference for its failure to utter ‘‘notes of warning,” 
and to declare ‘‘definite and inspiring convictions”? upon 
the practical problems of the day. He comments, for 
instance, upon the failure of the Conference to do or say 
anything which might help to re-elect Mayor Low. Is 
it seriously held that a resolution in support of Mayor 
Low’s candidacy, adopted by a few hundred ladies and 
gentlemen who do not vote in New York, can effect the 
election? ‘To my mind the more ‘‘ringing”’ such a reso- 
lution, the more ludicrous it would be. 

We all want to ‘‘invest strength in advance move- 
ments,’’ but does any one suppose that resolutions are 
effective instruments of reform? A resolution cannot 
make or abolish a fact. It is apt to be simply the idle 
record of a passing mood or whim. A man can put a 
thermometer under his tongue and show us how the mer- 
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Sai jumps, but after all it is only the sign of his private 
ever. 

The editorial makes reference to an appeal made by 
the president of the Association, urging the establishment 
of missions among Americans of foreign birth. Your 
contributor gives this suggestion his approving patronage, 
but insinuates that the plea was not serious, and adds, 
‘No one proposed to do anything with the actual problem 
of reaching these people.’’ What the president of the As- 
sociation said is printed on page 1146 of the same issue of 
the Register. It sets forth a clear and definite plan of 
action, and it takes a prejudiced eye to discover any lack 
of earnestness. 

The comment of your contributor that the National 
Conference was ‘‘tame and cautious’ and ‘‘under re- 
pression” is not substantiated by any facts that I ob- 
served. I did not hear any ‘‘grandiloquent promises,”’ 
but I perceived in the delegates a spirit of sturdy patience 
andthe saving grace of common sense and sound judg- 
ment. The Conference took to heart some good advice 
which its critic has failed to profit by. This advice was 
contained in the admirable address of Mr. Ames: ‘‘We 
would like our ministers to have a sense of humor... . 
How often have we seen good men in the ministry whose 
practical efficiency would be enormously increased if 
their terrible seriousness could be tempered by a sense 
of humor, but it is as useless to talk to them about this 
defect as it would to expostulate with people for color- 
blindness. Every one of these dear souls is as confident 
of his sense of humor as he is of his insight into character 
or his perception of the moral law.”’ 

A DELEGATE. 


One Word More. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I did not expect to add anything to my last note, but 
a word seems to be necessary since Mr. McIlwain appears 
to have somewhat misunderstood my position. I agree 
with him that our Church can do much for agnostics and 
atheists, but the pew and not the pulpit is the place for 
them. If we allow the agnostic and rationalistic element 
to occupy our pulpits, we lose the very opportunity which 
the critic has pointed out. ‘ 

While some of our ministers may feel, as Mr. McIlwain 
does, that it is of no consequence that we are losing hun- 
dreds and thousands of our young people (and older peo- 
ple, also) to other churches, I do not think that all our 
ministers share his indifference. ‘To some it is still a mat- 
ter of regret that pews once filled with bright: young 
faces now stand empty, or are occupied by one elderly 
member of the family, now sitting alone, Sunday after 
Sunday, where once there was so much youth and life. 

And, when such members of the denomination as Mrs. 
Tileston or Miss Scudder (the author of ‘‘Thou Grace 
divine, encircling all’’) can no longer find with us a spir- 
itual home, does it not give food for thought ? 

Moreover, if we draw into our pulpits by the hundreds 
a rationalistic element, and drive out from the pews by 
thousands the devotional and spiritual element, how long 
will it be possible to maintain our churches for the object 
which Mr. MclIlwain regards as their chief mission, —the 
serving as hospitals for agnostics and atheists? 

Since writing the last article, I have heard of another 
church, which is losing valued members because of the 
rationalism of its minister, a recent importation from 
orthodoxy. 

In spite of Mr. MclIlwain’s evident displeasure at the 
phrase, I can think of no better way to sign myself and 
to express my position than to say that I still call myself 

A REAL UNITARIAN, 


a 
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The Cosmic Roots of Religion. 


BY REV. HENRY M. SIMMONS. 


One of the last papers published by John Fiske is on 
the ethical aim in Nature, and entitled ‘‘The Cosmic 
Roots of Love and Self-sacrifice.”” It seems, however, 
to leave these roots quite short of cosmic. It traces 
them only in the prolonged infancy and close mother- 
hood of mammalian life. But, surely, they reach lower 
than that. The hen is no mammal, and her offspring 
walk the first hour; yet she shows so much ‘‘love and 
self-sacrifice’? that even Jesus took her to illustrate 
his own. Poets back to Euripides have praised the de- 
votion of birds for their young. Nor is it limited to their 
young, but we read of them dying of grief for mates; 
and Darwin tells of pelicans and crows, old and blind, 
but faithfully fed and cared for by their companions. 
It seems a foregleam of the benevolence that builds our 
hospitals for the aged and infirm; and the parental de- 
votion in every bird’s nest shows the growth of love 


already begun. 


+ 


Below birds it has begun, and Romanes says ‘‘parental 
affection”’ is found among reptiles and fish. Back in 
the old Jurassic swamps and Devonian seas there was 
some virtue. Even below vertebrates, in the insect 
world, there was something like it. Bees sacrifice them- 
selves for their community, dying for their hive as patriots 
for their country, or attacking another as devotedly as 
Christian armies sack Chinese towns. So the ant is 
praised by the very Bible as an example for men; and 
not only ‘‘sluggards,’’ but most citizens, might ‘‘con- 
sider her ways, and be wise.’”’ Prof. Everett said, ‘‘In 
the ant-hill there is a civilization very like our own,” 
and in some respects it seems better. An ant commu- 
nity may contain more members than there are men 
in Louisville; yet Lubbock says they never quarrel, but 
are all ‘‘laboring with the utmost harmony for the com- 
mon good.’”’ They may have no moral sense, but they 
do their duty better than many a man who boasts of 
his. They may have little svmpathy; but Lubbock 
says there are ‘‘good Samaritans among them,’ helping 
wounded sisters with something like ‘‘humane feelings,” 
while all show extreme devotion to the larval infants 
that are not even their own. When we think further 
of their vast numbers,—more in a square mile than there 
are men in America,—all and ever busy in work which 
Spencer calls ‘‘almost wholly altruistic,’ we see that 
‘‘the roots of self-sacrifice’? not only reach far below 
maimuals, but pervade a vast world of social insects. 

Lower still this social and altruistic principle may 
be traced, down the animal scale to the very sponge, 
which is a genuine society, made of many individuals 
united in service of each other and their community. 
Such societies may have no ethical or even conscious 
life, but they already proclaim that ethical principle 
of mutual service for the common good. They show 
the ‘‘roots’’ we are searching,—only roots, indeed, and 
with no hint of the rich fruit to come, but already started 
in life so low that it used to be thought vegetable. 

Even in vegetable life they have started. The plant, 
too, is a sort of society, with varied members united in 
mutual service and sacrifice. Leaves give their lives 
for the tree, like good families for the state. The flower 
is a family, botanists savy, with even the wedding of 
sexes and parental sacrifice for the offspring. The flower 
may not be conscious of its virtues,—aud we often wish 
that some human families were more like it, and not 
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so conscious of theirs, but in it the ethical principle is 
on the way to consciousness. It is on the way far below 
the flower; and down among the moulds and micro- 
scopic alge we see two cells of different sexes giving them- 
selves to each other and their offspring, with something 
of the same principle and process seen in the bird’s nest 
and human home. ‘To such unions even so unfanciful 
a scientist as Haeckel ascribed the origin of love, tracing 
its source back to what he called ‘‘the elective affinity 
of two differing cells.’’ Even so religious a writer as 
Drummond, using the same term as Mr. Fiske and some- 
what before him, spoke of their ‘‘self-sacrifice,”’ and 
said, ‘‘Love is not a late arrival,” but ‘‘its roots began 
to grow with the first cell that budded on this earth.” 
So do they reach to the very foundations of life. 

Do they not reach even back of life to the inorganic 
world? The same principle of union and co-operation 
is found in everything there. In every rock and crystal 
of the mountains and drop of the sea, molecules have 
united in systems; and each molecule in turn is called 
a marriage of atoms. Not only Haeckel’s ‘‘affinity of 
differing cells,” but all chemical affinity, is at least pro- 
phetic of that which unites us in societies and families. 
And is not the earth itself member of a society which 
is something like a family? Even the most prosaic 
astronomers call the planets a ‘‘sisterhood,’’ which have 
all sprung from the solar mass as a common mother, 
and have in turn given birth to a score of satellite daugh- 
ters. All these worlds form a family; and, though they 
have separated so far, they are still held together by a 
sort of family affection, which is none the less real be- 
cause named gravitation. Under its rule, each daughter 
world not only bends her onward impulse into a filial 
orbit around her mother, but turns from her course to 
greet every passing sister planet; while even the way- 
ward comet sons come back from their wide wander- 
ings to be welcomed and warmed again at the family 
hearth. A foolish fancy, of course, but yet a fact! The 
very gravitation which unites the solar system is another 
of these mutual attractions which we have been tracing. 
Nor is it limited to our own, but is seen in many a system 
of double or triple stars moving about each other or 
their common centre. It not only moves worlds, but 
gathered and globed them to begin with, astronomers 
say; and in the spiral streaks of many a nebula we seem 
to see the movement starting, and matter slowly draw- 
ing together to shine in new suns and systems. 

So does this attraction and union, in one phase or an- 
other, pervade the universe,—a cosmic principle. It is 
ever attended by an opposite one or separation, but is 
the more creative of the two,—blessing everywhere, from 
the gathering and warming of worlds in systems up to the 
gathering of animals in societies and of men in families 
warm with sympathy and love. In it, rather than in the 
mere prolongation of infancy, would I see the ‘‘cosmic 
roots of love,” reaching back of mammals and all mother- 
hood, back of Haeckel’s cells and oldest suns, running 
through the wreaths of the nebula, threading every atom, 
thrilling through the infinite ether, and already alive in 
that mysterious attraction which, like the spirit of God 
in the Biblical story, first moved on the face of the abyss, 
and said, ‘‘Let there be light.”’ 

I fancy there may yet come some poet-philosopher who 
will commence his ethical study, not with Scripture, not 
even with human souls or lowest cells or solar systems, 
but back of them all, with the first movement of matter 
toward union. He will read in the lines of the gathering 
nebula a heavenly scripture already revealing the law of 
love, and in every star a text in prophecy of Christ. He 
will simply trace this cosmic principle of union through 
its advancing phases, ever opposed by repulsion, separa- 
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tion, strife, but ever harmonizing the strife. Just as in 
gravitation it gathered diffuse matter into globes, and the 
separating globes in systems, so on our globe, in the finer 
chemical affinities, it combined atoms in molecules, and 
these in compounds ever more complex. In condensation 
and cohesion it brought liquids and solids, in crystalliza- 
tion it built the myriad shapes of beauty in the rocks, in 
more marvellous vital organization it combined com- 
pounds in cells, and these again in the countless forms 
of life. Among these individual forms came that cruel 
competition and strife which pessimists make so much of, 
and which has indeed given to Nature a tragic aspect. 
But in melioration of the strife our principle took a social 
form, uniting individuals in societies of mutual help, 
which pessimists forget. This social principle has every- 
where prevailed,—not only in that vast insect world, but 
in animals of all sorts, from buffaloes on the plain to 
beavers in the pond,—bringing swarms, schools, flocks, 
herds, and myriads of minor co-operations, like those 
told in Kropotkin’s recent book. He holds that, even 
‘“‘as a factor of evolution,’ the fraternal principle of 
mutual aid has been much more important than 
‘‘mutual strife,’ and has thus largely redeemed Nature 
from the charge of cruelty. 

Most of these animal societies seem to be merely utili- 
tarian, with little real sympathy. But this also comes 
with the higher union of the family. The family begins 
low, as we saw, and its affection is long feeble. Even 
conjugal love is at first fleeting,—and among some insects 
the bride does not hesitate to slay her husband when the 
nuptials are over. Maternal love may be no stronger; 
and, even among vertebrates, eggs and infants are widely 
left to perish, as they may well be when there are so many 
of them. When the progeny of a single herring would 
soon fill the ocean solid, maternal care would hardly be 
a virtue. But, with higher organization and fewer off- 
spring, that care increases. In birds it becomes prover- 
bial; and the mother, if not loving her neighbor as her- 
self, at least loves her infants as herself, and so seems to 
have almost begun to be a Christian. Her love is very 
limited, however, and only lasts a month, after which 
her moral law is suspended till another season. But the 
mammalian structure carries that union further,—unites 
mother and infant much more closely and longer. At 
length the delicate human body and brain so prolong the 
helpless infancy that the union has to last for years, and 
thus becomes a habit to last through life. The family 
becomes permanent, and its affection fixed. Its perma- 
nence also extends the union,—holds together parents 
and children and children’s children, in a widening circle 
of kinsmen. So we reach one of those clans, gens, or 
little tribes, in which society seems to have everywhere 
started. This cosmic principle of union, working from 
atom upward, has at length unfolded its higher mean. 
ing, and brought, not merely a utilitarian society of ani- 
mals, but a human brotherhood inspired with sym- 
pathy. 

This little clan often shows that brotherhood perfect 
between its own members, however cruel to others; and 
Boyle says that even the Dyaks, so famed for ferocity and 
murders, were yet among themselves ‘‘humane to a de- 
gree that might well shame’”’ us. Some refuse to believe 
this of savages, especially of heathen. But why? Why 
think affection impossible among barbarians, when it 
abounds among birds? Why think self-sacrifice impossi- 
ble among the heathen, when it is the law of every ant- 
hill? Why think pagans cannot keep the ten command- 
ments, when the mere moon keeps every one of them 
except that of the Sabbath? Kindness comes by nature 
and even by necessity, for the tribe cannot hold together 
without it. It is still confined to the tribe, however, and 
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perhaps fiercely hostile to outsiders,—only the narrow 
harmony of a hornet’s nest. 

But our principle works on through history to extend 
the harmony. It unites little tribes in larger, and these 
in larger still, until a nation is formed. The nation keeps 
new peace within, and cultivates the juster ideals seen 
in ancient literature. Plato wrote, ‘‘May I, being of 
sound mind, do to others as I would that they should 
do to me’’; and already the sentiment was familiar from 
Athens to the end of Asia. This brotherhood, however, 
was only national. -Even the comparatively humane 
Greeks did not try to be to foreigners; and Plato, in giving 
that Golden Rule, did not mean for a moment that it was 
to be practised toward barbarians. 

But the principle worked on, joining nations in larger 
union and extending the humanity. In the West this ex- 
tension came through the Roman rule, uniting peoples 
from the British Isles to the Euphrates, and giving to 
ethics a cosmopolitan tone. In the century before Christ, 
Cicero and the Stoics preached universal brotherhood; 
and Varro, in giving that Golden Rule, no longer left it 
local, but said it should embrace all the nations of man- 
kind. In the time of the apostles the pagan Lucan pre- 
dicted that the world would soon cast aside its weapons, 
and all nations learn to love; and in fact there was for 
two centuries such a world-peace as earth never saw be- 
fore or since. ‘The Romans, however, were not the people 
to perfect that union. They had brought it through vast 
wars, and still kept class divisions and cruel wrongs that 
made the Stoics’ precepts a mockery. 

But now came from the nation of Israel a movement 
to further that brotherhood, and, still more important, 
to identify it at last with religion. That nation itself 
well illustrates this law of ethical growth. It had started 
in little tribes, fairly united within, but fighting each 
other, and once nearly exterminating Benjamin. ‘These 
tribes had at length united, reached a larger justice, and 
learned the Decalogue. The justice, however, had been 
only national; and even eminent saints in Israel denied 
the Decalogue in dealing with other peoples, burned town 
after town in the very name of the Lord, and ‘‘utterly 
destroyed all that breathed.’’ Of course, we need not 
believe it was really so bad as this, and the Bible often 
shows these annihilated towns and tribes reappearing 
right afterward, active as ever; but the stories show no 
less the low ideals of the authors, in both morals and re- 
ligion. These ideals, however, continued to rise, until 
the great prophets of the eighth century B.c. not only 


plead passionately for brotherhood within the nation, but 


predicted the union of nations, when swords should be 
beaten into ploughshares, and the world learn war no 
more. 

But—most important of all—this brotherhood was 
made the essence of religion. It was taught that the 
Lord cared little for their ceremonies and prayers, wanted 
no more blood of animals or men, but only that they 
should ‘‘do justly and love mercy.” This teaching, 
though of course unheeded, continued among the best 
Jews, Rabbi Hillel, in giving the Golden Rule, called 
it ‘‘the substance of the law’’; and Jesus called it both 
‘‘the law and the prophets.”’ Even Jesus’ Beatitudes are 
all only ethical, and do not hint that religion is anything 
more. They give the highest blessings to those who 
‘‘hunger and thirst after righteousness,” to ‘‘the meek” 
and ‘‘the merciful’; or, if God is mentioned, it is ‘‘the 
pure in heart’’ who shall see him, the ‘‘peace-makers” 
who shall be called his ‘‘sons.’’ It is the simple religion 
of righteousness and brotherhood, and does not ask any- 
thing else. Jesus himself, according to the record, neg- 
lected the fasts, baptisms, established ceremonies; broke 
the Sabbath; quoted sacred Scripture expressly to deny 
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it, and denied whole pages of it by his precepts of love; 
even ordered people to withdraw their prayers from the 
church to the closet, and not even there to use ‘‘vain 
repetitions” or ‘‘much speaking,’’ since, he said, they 
would get their sins forgiven by forgiving, and by no 
other way. Brotherly love was the only religion. Apos- 
tles taught the same; and one expressly declared that 
“every one that loveth is begotten of God,” for ‘‘God 
is love,” and, ‘‘if we love one another, God dwelleth in 
us.” Love was itself God and his only religion. This 
teaching continued; and Saint Jerome tells how John, 
when an old man, kept repeating to the assembly, ‘‘Iove 
one another’’; and, when asked why he said no more, re- 
plied that no more was needed. Such was the truth 
which early Christianity taught, with promise of per- 
fecting the union that the Roman Empire had brought. 
But the promise was delayed. That empire went to 
pieces, from barbarians without and corruptions within. 
Even before it fell, Christianity fell worse,—fell from 
those high ideals of brotherhood to things that destroy 
them. It separated into sects quarreling over theological 
questions. It again exalted formal observances until 
they seemed more essential than innocence itself,—until 
the baptism which Paul once thanked God he had prac- 


_ tised so little was thought more important than purity, 


and ceremonies to atone for sins more pleasing to God 
than to commit no sin at all. Such opinions prevailed 
for centuries; and Jesus’ religion of brotherhood was so 
buried that his professed followers often knew nothing 
about it. 

Yet all the time Christianity had its uniting influence. 
Whatever the crimes of the Church, it still taught brother- 
hood. Amid all the divisions of the falling empire and 
the feudal system the Christian name and organization 
kept alive the sense of union. The very Crusades helped 
to unite Europe, and even the war system which followed 
them helped to gather conquered peoples into great na- 
tions again. But the union has been furthered more by 
the secular forces than revived with the Renaissance. 
The arts undermined intolerance. Increasing commerce 
again linked the nations, and economics slowly learned 
that the interests of each were the interests of all. Science 
made bigotry seem absurd, and even the agnostic spirit 
exposed the folly of quarrelling over questions about 
which neither side knew anything. Industry, trade, 
travel, intercourse of every kind, have been uniting the 
world as never before; and, with this, sympathy has 
widened until men send their tears and treasures to suffer- 
ing heathen cities which they once thought it sacred duty 
to sack. The very laws of the world are all working for 
the true Christianity and the final union of mankind. 

Not indeed that we are near it yet. The nations still 
try to out-trick each other in trade. They are still mili- 
tant; and a recent historian reminds us that the ‘‘civilized 
Christian nations” now occupying the old Roman territory, 
though no longer fearing outside barbarians, yet keep ‘‘un- 
der arms ten or twelve times the forces” of the pagan em- 
perors. Navies are far more costly and deadly than ever, 
and eminent Christians are eager to increase them. Wars 
themselves continue, and not even the most secretive 
management can conceal their savagery. Within each 
nation, rich and poor remain; and Dives, instead of being 
sent to hell, has become a ruler in the Church, where even 


the preacher finds no difficulty in putting the camel 


through the needle’s eye. Nor is Lazarus so peaceful as 
of old, He is ready to mob, not only Dives, but every 
other Lazarus who will not join his strike to cut off the 
country’s needed coal or something. For the spirit of 
violence spreads from the battlefield water-cure to the 
streets, and the same men who melt with sympathy for 
suffering around the world may find the greatest delight 
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in burning a negro in the next block. We are sometimes 
forced to feel that our civilization is but a film, with the 
old savagery still seething beneath it. 

But we must not over-emphasize these things. The 
bad gets all attention, while the great current of good 
goes on unheeded, just because it is so great and common. 
The bad may be even a sign of better; and part of the very 
violence in labor circles, and of the public sympathy with 
it, is the brute cry for justice, getting heard at last. Even 
amid the violence there is more movement than ever be- 
fore for arbitration, in both industry and war. Even the 
wars are no longer between great nations, but have sunk 
into expeditions of some powerful people to conquer some 
feeble one; and even these inglorious conquests have be- 
come so costly that M. Bloch pronounces real war already 
impossible. The world will yet cease to waste most of 
its wealth for wars that cannot come, and for ends that 
can come with no cost at all, by the mere agreement of 
nations and their consent to a little of the Christianity 
which they preach. Oh, Christ will yet conquer Christen- 
dom ; and that divine principle which we have been tracing 
will work on till it unites all nations and all men in them. 
It will not consolidate society in any spiritless commu- 
nism like a sponge, or in any labor union which denies 
liberty both to outsiders and its own members; for in- 
dividual freedom has also been an aim in Nature, from 
rushing worlds to roaming bees and birds. But it will 
combine freedom and fraternity,—‘‘liberty and union, 
one and inseparable, now and forever.”’ 

Perhaps I should say, in closing, that this uniting prin- 
ciple is especially near to Unitarians. It is graven in our 
very name. It is graven in our history, and an eminent 
representative said the one thing he worked for was ‘‘the 
sense of universal unity and brotherhood.” It was es- 
pecially ‘emphasized by Channing, who said, ‘‘we must 
shun the spirit of sectarianism as from hell,’ and who 
urged fraternity, not only within, but between nations, 
opposing both their wars and their commercial strifes 
with his strongest utterances. Channing also made fra- 
ternity a religion, and said, ‘‘The love of God is but an- 
other name for the love of essential benevolence and jus- 
tice.’’ Emerson, too, said, ‘‘The progress of religion is 
steadily to its identification with morals”; the moral senti- 
ment ‘‘is the essence of all religion”’; ‘‘if a man is at heart 
just, then in so far he is God: the immortality of God, the 
majesty of God, do enter into that man with justice.” 
These words seemed profane; but they are almost the 
same words which that apostle wrote,—‘‘God is love, and 
he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him.” It is amusing when people charge that we preach 
no religion, but only ethics. Only ethics,—only brother- 
hood,—only love,—that is, according to the apostle, only 
God! I supposed this was enough, and that God was the 
very thing religion sought. 

So I called my subject ‘‘The Cosmic Roots,” not of 
They are religious,—not only 
prophesying the brotherhood of men, but proving the 
eternal omnipresence of God. ‘Their divine work reaches 
undivided from the primal nebula to now. The great 
Kant adored two wonders,—the stars above and the 
moral law within; but the two wonders are one, and all the 
more wonderful because one. The moral law within is 
the higher music of the same law which ‘‘the morning 
stars sang together,’’ and have been singing ever since. 
It is sung ever more clearly through creation,—from solar 
systems up to human society, from nebular mists up to 
minds that outshine the stars, and souls and sentiments 
that hope to outlast the stars. It has brought love: 
rather, it is love, and has been love from the first. Its 
lesson is to work for love on earth, and trust the love 
Eternal. 
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The Minister and His Opportunity in the 
City Church. 


BY REV. WILLIAM M. BRUNDAGE. 


There are many in our time who confidently maintain 
that the minister of organized religion has had his oppor- 
tunity and used it, or failed to use it, as the case may be; 
that he cannot expect to exert the influence upon modern 
life that he exerted in the past; that his influence is mani- 
festly waning. Our attention is called to the fact that 
most young men and women who possess high ideals of 
social service are entering other professions, adopting 
other callings. There was a time when candidates for 
the ministry were far in excess of the fields of labor open 
to them, while the very reverse is the case to-day. Special 
inducements of various sorts must be held out to students 
to persuade them to prepare for the ministry, and even 
then the supply does not equal the demand. ‘The pro- 
fession of teacher, librarian, physician, journalist, is more 
attractive, seems to offer greater opportunities for service. 
It is not claimed that our young people are more indiffer- 
ent to the higher interests of life than were their fathers. 
Many of them possess the true humanitarian spirit, and 
are not to be won by the glittering material prizes held 
out before them, But they do not enter the ministry of 
organized religion as they once did. Other professions 
seem to them more attractive, seem to them to afford 
better opportunities of serving their generation. 

As a further proof of the claim that the influence of 
the minister of religion is waning, our attention is directed 
to the fact that most ministers fail to attract their own 
children to their calling. Very few ministers’ sons be- 
come ministers, presumably because these ministers them- 
selves are convinced that their calling affords fewer oppor- 
tunities than it once did. 

While it is true that we have long ago passed beyond 
that narrow point of view that opened up but one field 
of labor to the earnest and devoted youth, that recognized 
among all the callings of life one only that could be con- 
sidered sacred, while we have come to frankly recognize 
that all callings can be and ought to be made sacred, 
some of us still believe that the calling of the minister 
is the most sacred of all. We cannot be persuaded that 
the ministry offers fewer opportunities than it did in the 
past: on the other hand, we confidently believe that it 
offers more. We believe that it is because of a failure to 
appreciate wherein the true work of the minister consists, 
a wide-spread misconception for which the church herself 
is largely responsible, that relatively fewer of our high- 
minded young people choose the ministry to-day. We 
frankly confess that we would rather have our sons be- 
come moderately successful ministers of religion than win 
the most splendid success in any other life calling. 

The fact is, we are merely passing through a temporary 
period of transition between the old conception and the 
new. The old has been discredited and outgrown: the 
new has not yet been frankly adopted as it will be in the 
near future. But I believe that the time has come when 
every right-thinking parent or teacher can so present the 
boundless opportunities of the ministry to the youth of 
our land that they will be willing and eager to enter upon 
so exalted and noble a calling. 

Perhaps the one great reason why we fail to recognize 
the opportunity of the ministry to-day is because we do 
not actually believe in the spiritual possibilities of our 
own time. Paul’s ardent conviction that upon him and 
his generation ‘‘are come the end of the ages,” that ‘‘ours”’ 
is the greatest age in human history, the most decisive, 
the most critical, the most potential for good, the convic- 
tion that inspired not Paul only, but all the early Chris- 
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tians, that inspired the great reformers in the sixteenth 
century, that inspired the great revivalists of the eigh- 
teenth century, is not our own to the extent that it ought 
to be. We do not believe with all our souls that we pos- 
sess a gospel that our age needs, that our age must have, 
and must have now. We do not appreciate the greatness 
of our inheritance from the past. Wedo not actually be- . 
lieve, however emphatically we may affirm that we do, 
that to us is granted the exalted privilege of shaping the 
character of the ages that are to come by properly shap- 
ing the character of the present generation, or we would 
not bewail the waning opportunities of the ministry of 
religion. 

To reveal to men the glorious possibilities of the higher 
life of the spirit, the gospel of the living God, to help men 
to penetrate the surface and see into the heart of things, | 
to help them to worship,—that is, to recognize ideals of 
Beauty, Truth, Justice, Goodness, Love, to devote them- 
selves to the service of these ideals and to embody them 
into their personal lives,—this is the distinctive work of 
the ministry, this with all that it implies. To minister 
not to a mere class, but to all men because they are men 
and in all that constitutes them men, to do justice to all, 
to sympathize with all,—this, in its essence, constitutes 
the work of the minister of religion. 

I frankly confess that I cannot discover any peculiar 
problem that must be solved by the minister in the city 
church as distinguished from the minister in the country 
church. His opportunities are manifestly greater because 
there are more people to be reached, more people who need 
his ministry in the city than elsewhere. On the other 
hand, his difficulties may be greater, because there are 
more influences at work hostile to his ideals in a large 
aggregate of men and women than in a smaller aggregate. 
What, therefore, I shall say in this address of the minister 
and his opportunity, while especially true of the minister 
of the city church, is true of the minister everywhere. 

In discussing such a question as this, one can speak but 
from his own experience and limited observation. He 
can but present his own point of view. He can, however, 
draw lessons from his failures as well as from his successes. 
He can express his own convictions, gained perhaps even 
more largely from what he has failed to achieve than 
from what he has achieved. 

We live in an age of specialists. The work of modern 
society is more complexly organized than ever before. 
The man who attempts to do many things to-day rarely 
does anything well. And this is as true of the minister 
of religion as of any one else. He has one thing to do, 
—to arouse in men a clear appreciation of the moral im- 
perative, to help to secure in them the domination of 
the great spiritual ideals of life, to help to teach and to 
inspire them ‘‘to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with God.” This is the one thing the minister 
is set todo. Hemust devote himself to this work whole- 
heartedly, unremittingly, untiringly. He must be deaf 
to all other calls upon his time and attention that do not 
contribute to his efficiency in this particular work. 

There are therefore certain opportunities of experience 
and service that are open to other men, but are closed to 
him. It is because we do not always recognize the limi- 
tations of the minister of religion that we so often fail to 
appreciate his real opportunities. 

Let me enumerate a few of these necessarily imposed 
limitations :-— 

1. In the first place, he cannot properly avail himself 
of the exalted opportunities of his calling and become 
a leader in fashionable society, even although he may 
possess inclinations and gifts that would naturally qual- 
ify him for such leadership. Certainly, he must not be 
a recluse. He must be able to mingle freely in society 


whenever occasion demands. 
_ pathy with any social class, with the rich any more than 
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with the poor. He must be able to meet the socially 
fortunate upon their own ground. He has a mission to 
all who need his gospel; and, certainly, society’s favorites 
need his ministrations fully as much as society’s outcasts. 
Indeed, the temptations of the former to idleness, luxury, 
and indifference to the claims of high spiritual ideals, 
are stronger than very many of them possess the moral 
courage to resist. 

When, however, a modern minister of religion aims at 
social distinction and leadership, and permits himself to 
be caught in the whirl of social functions and distractions, 
he thereby proves his utter inability to appreciate the 
real and truly divine opportunities of his profession. The 
opportunity of social leadership is not legitimately his. 

2. In the second place, the minister of religion cannot 
be a leader of the working classes in their class struggle 
for recognition and supremacy. He must and will be 
profoundly interested in seeking to promote just relations 
between man and man, between the employer and the 
employee. He must and will sympathize with the op- 
pressed always and everywhere. He will not, he cannot, 
become the avowed defender and advocate of existing 
economic conditions, of so-called existing property rights 
and privileges. He must and will recognize the reason- 
ableness and justice of many of the people’s claims. He 
must and will become personally acquainted with the 
leaders of labor organizations and familiarize himself 
with the principles and aims of such organizations. He 
must not and will not antagonize the sincere efforts of 
these organizations to. improve the material conditions 
of the wage-earners, to secure fairer wages, shorter work- 
ing hours, better, more wholesome hygienic conditions, 
unless these efforts seem to him to be cruel and unjust. 
On the other hand, he will do all that lies within his power 
on proper occasions to promote such efforts. He will 
always and everywhere so act that working people shall 
know that he sympathizes with them, that he is their 
friend, that he is loyal to the great principles of justice 
and human brotherhood. 

But, certainly, the minister of religion will jeopardize 
the success of the great object of his life if he permits 
his ardent sympathies with the wage-earner to sweep 
him off his feet, and transform him into a mere impas- 
sioned labor agitator. The opportunity of leadership 
in a class struggle is not open to him. A leader he may 
be and ought to be, but it must be in the realm of great 
principles, of noble spiritual ideals. A wider and noble 
opportunity is his, if he will so act that both employer 
and employee shall recognize in him a common trusted 
friend to whom they may confidently appeal. When 
a minister of religion to-day forsakes the ministry to 
become a labor leader or an agitator in the cause of social 
democracy, his motives may be of the purest character, 
but, nevertheless, he shows by his action that he has 
failed to appreciate the wider and diviner opportunity 
of the work in which he was engaged. He has limited 
the field of his activity, he has contracted the sphere 
of his influence. He claims to be a lover of men, but he 
was called as a minister of religion to be the lover of 
man. 

3. In the third place, the minister of religion cannot 
become a political leader, the representative and mouth- 
piece of any mere political party or faction within a party. 
Interested in securing good government he must and 
will be. Ever faithful in the discharge of his duties 
as a citizen, true to his political convictions and free to 
give utterance to them on every proper occasion and at 
any personal sacrifice, he must and will be; but a mere 
political leader and agitator he cannot be and continue 
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to be a minister of religion to all his people. This oppor- 
tunity open to other men is closed to him. He is en- 
gaged in a more important work than shaping the policy 
of any particular government. His mission is to help 
men to win for themselves true moral freedom without 
which there can be no political well-being. His work 
lies with the very foundations of society. He willingly 
foregoes the lesser opportunity for the vastly greater 
one open to him. 

4. In the fourth place, the modern minister of relig- 
ion cannot be a great theologian and avail himself as 
he should of the real opportunities of his calling. The- 
ology is the science of religion. The theologian is a 
specialist whose place is in the theological seminary, 
and not in the ministry. Profound critical study and 
research are required of the theologian, and the minis- 
ter’s time is too limited, the demands upon him too great. 
Certainly, every true minister must possess a satisfac- 
tory working theology of his own, or else he cannot serve 
his generation as he should. He must know in whom 
he believes, if he is to help to quicken the faith of others. 
But a theological student in the technical sense of that 
term he cannot be, and it should not be expected of him. 

Indeed, the minister of religion cannot be a great 
scholar in any field except in the practical study of man. 
Assuredly, he must possess scholarly tastes. He must 
be a man of wide general culture, interested in all liv- 
ing questions, in order that he may properly sympathize 
with his people in their varied pursuits. But the scholarly 
specialists in his pews will not expect from him expert 
knowledge in their own field, provided he proves him- 
self to be a genuine minister to the higher life of the 
spirit. In this particular field he must be an expert. 
His knowledge must be first hand. He must know the 
truth of that whereof he speaks. He must have tested 
his conclusions. He can be no mere vain babbler, re- 
peating the estimates of others. He must possess stand- 
ards of his own, which all men shall readily recognize 
to be his own. 

I have mentioned a few opportunities of experience 
and human service out of many which are not open to 
the minister of religion in our time, if he is to avail him- 
self of the still greater opportunities that are open to 
him. In pointing out what he cannot be, I believe that 
I have indicated pretty clearly what he must be. In 
calling your attention to the limitations imposed upon 
him, I have been able to suggest his magnificent oppor- 
tunities. 

We know that there are multitudes of men and women 
everywhere who are hungering and thirsting for what 
it is the very purpose of his life to give them. For va- 
rious reasons these people have renounced the church 
and the organized institutions of religion of every name, 
and know not where to look for what they feel they need. 
This fact has been impressed upon me with more vivid- 
ness than ever before by my recent visit to Greece, Italy, 
and Germany. ‘The Greek Church in Greece, the Roman 
Catholic Church in Italy, and the Protestant and Catho- 
lic churches of Germany have lost their hold upon prob- 
ably a majority of the people. The same is true 
in France. In England the unchurched classes are not 
so numerous, although they are becoming more numer- 
ous every year. We know that in America church at- 
tendance does not begin to keep pace with the growth 
of our population. This is especially true in our great 
cities. 

The modern minister of true religion has a vastly wider 
field of usefulness than any one limited church or parish 
can supply. He is called by the imperative needs of 
his time to be a minister at large. Certainly, his first 
duty is to what may justly be called his own people. 
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He is to serve them to the best of his ability both as pas- 
tor and preacher. He must become acquainted with 
them personally, must meet them at their homes, at their 
places of business, in their glad hours of joy and festiv- 
ity as well as in their dark hours of sorrow, in order that 
he may best minister to them in the pulpit. And he 
must actually minister to them in the pulpit. He must 
be a preacher as well as a pastor. He must stimulate 
them to high thinking, he must arouse their emotions, 
and interest them in all that is worthiest and best. He 
must lift them up above the plane of ordinary living, 
and himself lead them, as well as point them, to the 
shining heights of the ideal. All this requires time and 
effort, and he must spare neither. Certainly, I repeat, 
his first duty is to the congregation that has called him 
to be its minister. 

His own people, however, will be the first to recognize 
that his opportunity, and therefore his duty, does not 
end here. The minister of religion who does not recog- 
nize his duty to the unchurched classes in the commun- 
ity has not begun to measure up to his full responsibility. 
In some way or other he must meet these unchurched 
people and minister to them. If they will not come to 
him, he must go to them. If he is in earnest, he will 
make opportunities of meeting them and helping them. 
In some way or other he will arrest their attention, awaken 
their interest, and convince them that he has a gospel 
which they need. In some crisis in their lives, in some 
hour of darkness and pain, they shall find him at their 
side. By some means or other he will discover a way 
into their hearts for the entrance of his message of hope 
and spiritual power. Patiently, tenderly, persistently, 
will he devote himself to this most difficult but most 
beneficent of all ministries, in the prosecution of which 
he shall find his great opportunity. 

The modern minister of religion will be no proselyter 
in any vulgar or improper sense; but a proselyter he 
must and will be if he actually believes that he has dis- 
covered a gospel of eternal life which the world needs, 
which the world must have. He cannot be satisfied 
until he can share more and more widely, more and more 
largely, that ‘‘quenchless faith’? which glorifies his own 
life. He must and will win adherents to that faith if 
that faith commands the assent of his own intelligence 
as well as the allegiance of his own heart. The very 
possession of such a faith will be his great opportunity. 
There are no obstacles that he will not find some means 
of overcoming; there is no violence of antagonism that 
can divert him from his purpose. 

Shall the minister’s opportunities be limited because 
of the apparent, or even real, indifference of the com- 
munity to what he has to give? Certainly not! The 
true minister of religion will find his opportunity in this 
very indifference. The man of real strength and courage 
is always stimulated by the difficulties of his task, not 
discouraged by them. The apparent indifference of 
men and women to the claims of high ideals upon them 
because of their absorption in frivolous pleasure-seek- 
ing, or in gross sensual indulgence, or in sordid money- 
making, or in political place-hunting, or even in low 
and unworthy religious practices, or in whatever it may 
be, is the opportunity of the minister who is actually 
possessed by his ideals, who is ‘‘God-intoxicated,” upon 
whose consciousness has dawned the full splendor of 
the divine life. 

Away with all the commonly heard laments: ‘‘The 
world is indifferent to our gospel. No one will listen 
to us. Our labors are in vain.” 

Of one thing we may be confident. If the world will 
not listen to us, if our labors are actually in vain, if 
our gospel meets with no response, the fault is not alto- 
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gether with the world:-we ourselves also are to blaine. 
Are we sure that we possess a gospel that is worth listen- 
ing to, that has any real attractive power? If we have 
such a gospel, do we ourselves believe in it to such a de- 
gree that it transfigures our own personal lives? Are we 
ourselves actually persuaded of the truth, beauty, grand- 
eur, and power of our moral and religious ideals? Or 
does the fault lie in our lack of faith in the world of men 
and women to whom we appeal? 
lieve in man as well as in God? 

We may believe, we may live lives that are embodi- 
ments of our noble liberal faith, and yet the visible re- 
sults may be very different from what we expect, may 
seem to be almost insignificant. But we know that the 
actual results are not insignificant. We know that 
an honest, faithful effort, inspired by lofty motives to- 
ward wise and noble ends, is never in vain. We have 
learned the value of time as a most important factor 
in our work. We have learned at last that we cannot 
coerce men and women to be pure and true and good. 
We have learned something of the divine method of edu- 
cation,—‘‘first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear’’; ‘‘Line upon line, line upon line, precept 
upon precept, precept upon precept; here a little, and 
there a little.” We have learned that ‘‘he that believ- 
eth shall not make haste.”’ 

We ministers of religion shall therefore be in no fever- 
ish haste to see the work of our hands prosper. The 
great opportunity of sowing the good seed is ours: another 
may reap the harvest. ‘That will be as the Lord of the 
harvest wills. It does not concern us if we have properly 
availed ourselves of the great opportunity that is ours 
now. 


The Minister and his Opportunity in Country 
Churches. 


REV. J. E. WRIGHT, D.D. 


To a religious man the evidence of ‘need is a call for 
assistance; and, where duty summons, there must be 
opportunity. If over in Macedonia there is a cry for 
help, there must be there a chance for service. 

The need is very great in our rural districts to-day. 
Say what you may about the wholesomeness, morally 
and physically, of life in the country, those who are now 
investigating the facts are finding much to contrast with 
the roseate hue often given to it in the past. Within 
twenty years scores of articles have appeared in our 
newspapers and magazines depicting and deploring the 
degeneracy of the back towns. A governor of one of 
the New England States has publicly called attention 
to this. Population has decreased; resources have 
diminished; energy and thrift have lessened; schools 
have retrograded; churches have become dismantled; 
vicious practices are widely prevalent; the marriage bond 
is lightly esteemed; and, in a surprising number of cases, 


most atrocious crimes stain sparsely populated regions, 


occupied by those who are coming to be called ‘‘the 
poor whites of the North.’ There is often only a lax 
and timid enforcement of the laws, and the salutary 
restraint of a sound and outspoken public sentiment is 
lacking. There is little to stimulate the intellect, and 
‘‘an idle brain is the devil’s workshop.” The condition 
of things in rural Connecticut, as portrayed last spring 
by the late Rev. H. L. Hutchins, at a meeting of the 
Bible Society of that State, is probably still held in mem- 
ory by some in this audience. Dark, indeed, was the 
picture he drew, saying, after much detail, ‘‘Absolute 


heathenism seemingly reigns now in whole sections once 


Do we actually be- 
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States live in the country still. 
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occupied by the best types of Christian manhood.” Mr. 
Pressey, struggling to redeem a fraction of the field, has 
told us like things of depleted portions of Massachusetts. 
Poets have been wont to laud the country. ‘‘Here, too,’’ 
says Thomson, in ‘‘The Seasons,””— 


“‘Here, too, dwells simple truth, plain innocence, 
Unsullied beauty, sound unbroken youth.” 


But “country simplicity,’’ Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley 
insists, ‘‘is more apt to be country poverty or barbarity’’; 
and one of our best known and most highly esteemed 
ministers gives us his personal testimony in these words: 
“I was born and brought up and spent my school-days 
in a little country village, Puritan of the Puritans, away 
down in Maine; and never, from that day to this, have 
I come in contact with so much viciousness to the 
square inch as I did there during my boyhood.” And 
my Own experience, passing as I did at the age of twelve 
from a country village to a large city, enables me to give 
at least a partial indorsement to what is implied in that 
statement. 

Send missionaries to the heathen! Yes, do so; but 
do not imagine that the heathen are limited to foreign 
lands. You will find them in your crowded cities on 
these shores, no doubt, as Prof. Huxley, after much 
travelling among savage tribes, found the most hope- 
less heathen in his own London, But you will also 
find them, and find them in larger numbers, in the ag- 
gregate, where the population is scattered, and the 
attractions and diversions are few,. and the stimulus 
to thought and action is scanty. The field for Christian 
endeavor, like the commandment of the Lord, is ‘‘ex- 
ceeding broad” in the discouraged rural townships. In 
them is a Macedonia that is appealing constantly to 
consecrated souls to come and help. ‘The opportunity 
there is complex, and demands more than routine work 
from the minister. Physical and mental, as well as 
moral and religious, conditions call for his best efforts 
for their improvement; and, as he labors, he will prob- 
ably find a theological opportunity that is not to be 
despised, especially if he is a Unitarian. A dense con- 
servatism usually characterizes these regions; but some- 
times old beliefs have lost their grip, while as yet new 
and better ones have not taken their place, so that there 
is suffering from what Miss Frances Power Cobbe calls 
“‘the terrible perils of a broken-down creed.’’ In either 
case the proclamation of a reasonable religious faith is 
urgently demanded. But I must not dwell upon this 
point. 

There is another aspect in which this field for effort 
proves to be ‘‘exceeding broad.’’ Our attention is very 
much directed nowadays to the cities. Great aggrega- 
tions of capital are concentrated in them. Art and 
literature best flourish in them. They are centres from 
which news is disseminated. Institutions of learning 
find congenial locations in or near them. And they 
are rapidly attracting to themselves large numbers of 
the residents of smaller places. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century 3 per cent. of the population of 
our country were in the cities: near the century’s close, 
in 1890, the percentage was 30. But please note this 
percentage. Making reasonable allowance for the prog- 
ress of this tendency cityward, during the last thirteen 
years, the vast majority of the people of the United 
If you are reckoning, 
not books nor manufacturing establishments nor ships 
nor theatres nor works of art nor dollars, but souls, 
you will find nearly twice as many of these souls in the 
country as in the cities. (In my own State not one- 
fourth of the population dwell in places of over five thou- 


sand inhabitants.) And, if the minister is a shepherd 
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of souls, the country ministers in the United States, 
collectively considered, have about twice as large a flock 
under their charge as have their brethren in the cities; 
and, of the one hundred and ninety-four thousand churches 
in the land, they have charge of at least one hundred 
and fifty thousand. 

And there are other elements besides its magnitude 
which make their work important. It would be of vast 
significance if it only aimed at correcting such malodor- 
ous conditions as exist in the fields in which they labor. 
But, my friends, toiling in these fields, they are toiling 
not merely for them, but for the cities also: they are not 
merely moulding the characters of certain permanent 
bucolics, but they are also doing much to determine 
what the cities shall be. For the cities are ever being 
replenished with manhood from the country, some of 
them, of course, largely by the immigration of foreigners, 
but all of them largely by the influx of the country born 
and bred. And it is the extreme of folly to give solici- 
tous care to the quality of water in the reservoir, and 
to pay no heed to the quality of the water in the springs 
and brooks by which the reservoir is supplied. 

And now please take note of this fact. Those who 
go from the country to the cities to seek their fortune 
do not go while they are infants or mere children. They 
go after they are well advanced in youth, or after they 
have attained man’s estate; 7.e., they go after they have 
spent their most impressible years under such intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual agencies as may have been near 
their home. In multitudes of cases they go after they 
have been for years under the influence of the country 
parson. He has them before him during that period 
when they are most easily affected by religious instruc- 
tion and example. He has them, too, if he will, under 
relations that are friendly, often intimate,—an impor- 
tant consideration. He has them not at arm’s length, 
but close to his heart. He knows them. (How natu- 
rally that word of the Master comes to mind here,— 
blessed word!—‘'I know my sheep, and am known of 
mine’’!) He is acquainted with their homes, their par- 
ents, their associates. In many instances he is familiar 
with their ambitions and aspirations, and has learned 
wherein they are weak and where their special needs lie. 
And he can address them as no one firing sermons at them 
at long range can possibly do. Thus he, though rude of 
speech and awkward in manner, has an advantage which 
the most eloquent stranger cannot command. Philan- 
thropists are telling us that it is not alms, but a friend 
that the poor most need. And that is equally the fact 
when the poverty lies not in a lack of coin so much as 
in a lack of character; and the country minister, with 
his little congregation gathered, here in a meeting-house, 
there in a grange hall, and yonder in a school-house, 
has this most valuable qualification to commend his 
message: he is recognized as a friend. What is said in 
sermon or exhortation is of great importance, no doubt; 
but who says it is also of great moment. ‘‘Is it one 
who knows me, and cares for me?” the hearer is uncon- 
sciously asking himself. ‘‘Is it one who understands 
my situation, and can make allowances? Is it one to 
whom I am not merely a soul, but to whom I am Charles 
or William or Henry? Is it one who has proved over 
and over again that he is interested in my welfare, and 
is thoroughly sincere?’’ And, if the answer comes, 
‘Ves, it is such a one,” then is there the greater hope 
that the message will go home to the heart. 

Now the country minister stands in such favorable 
relations to the boys and girls within the circle of his 
influence during, as I just said, those years when they 
are most easily affected by religious instruction and 
example. But their characters are measurably fixed 
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when they pack their little trunks, and take the train 
for the modern Babylon. What an opportunity, then, 
has the rural preacher, to touch even that far-away 
modern Babylon for good, through moulding their youth- 
ful minds while they are in his charge! 

Permit me to take you with me upon a short mental 
journey. We are transported back to the year 1871. 
We visit a lawyer’s office in the New York Times build- 
ing. We find there two persons, the publisher of the 
Times and a representative of the notorious Tweed 
Ring,—a partner, indeed, of Boss Tweed himself. The 
time has come for an uprising against this gigantic con- 
spiracy to fleece the public. The facts necessary for 
an exposure of their nefarious transactions have been 
gathered. Their agent is now pleading that these facts 
be not put into print. He entreats, cajoles, tries to 
buy the paper at a good round figure, but in vain. Then 
he attempts bribery, and offers at last the enormous 
sum of five million dollars if only the damning facts may 
be withheld. Whether that overpowering temptation 
will be resisted depends, you think, upon the stanch 
integrity of one of New York’s able business men. Yes, 
but that stanch integrity, upon what does it depend? 
It rests upon a foundation laid by the influences that 
surrounded a youth who lived half a century before 
in a little Vermont village. The publisher says to his 
tempter, ‘‘I don’t believe the devil will ever make a 
higher bid for me than that.” ‘‘My dear sir, consider,” 
urges the emissary of the ring, ‘‘with that amount of 
money you could go to Europe, and live like a prince.” 
‘‘Ves,”’ rejoins the publisher, with loathing, ‘‘and know 
myself to be a rascal.” The interview is ended. Cour- 
age and honesty and public spirit triumph over money 
lust. The bribe is scorned; and George Jones goes on 
as he had purposed to do, fills column after column of 
the Times with irrefutable proofs of the rascalities of 
the ring, and strikes its death blow. And the teachers 
and ministers of the petty town of Poultney, Vt., who 
endeavored to establish in righteousness the character 
of ‘‘that little Jones boy,” as they probably called him 
fifty years before, never once thought that they were 
helping to rescue a great metropolis from the clutches 
of a band of robbers; but they were. 

George Jones had able coadjutors. Among them the 
name of one who was conspicuous in the arduous strug- 
gle with chicanery and incompetence in New York, very 
naturally rises to mind in this assembly. Do you ask 
who fought successfully the plunderers of the Erie Rail- 
road, though at the risk of assassination? Do you ask 
who drafted the health laws, which reduced by thousands 
the deaths in New York City, and became the basis of 
sanitary legislation throughout the country? Do you 
ask who revolutionized the fire department, and reformed 
the administration of justice in the inferior courts of that 
city? One, I reply, who was vice-president of this Con- 
ference only a few years ago,—Dorman B. Eaton. And 
who was he? “‘A distinguished member of the New 
York bar,” you say. ‘‘One of the chief early champions 
of Civil Service Reform, and author of the bill which, in 
substance, became the Civil Service Law of theland,”’ 
you say. Very true; but I go a little farther back, and, 
in answer to the question ‘‘Who was he?” I reply, ‘‘He 
was once a little boy trudging barefoot over the rough 
pastures in a hill-town in northern Vermont.” And I 
add that the unknown minister who got the ear and heart 
of that little fellow in those days did a work for which 
the millions who crowd the borough of Manhattan and 
its vicinity to-day should give him praise and thanks 
without stint. 

[ have presented to you two out of multitudes of cases 
that might be cited, in evidence that many of the men 
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who in a short time will be leaders of business, politics, 
letters, philanthropy, and religion, in our great centres, 
are now boys in small villages or on the outlying farms. 
The names Webster, Choate, Beecher, Bryant, Greeley, 
the names Grant, Garfield, McKinley, Lincoln, all point 
to the same truth. 

Some one has been writing up the little town of Keo- 
sauqua, Ia.; and he states that this place of about thir- 
teen hundred inhabitants has furnished to the nation 
two United States district judges, one United States 
circuit judge, one United States Supreme Court justice, 
three United States Senators, two members of Congress, 
three millionaires, one attorney-general of Iowa, one 
Secretary of State for Iowa, and one member of the Presi- 
dential Cabinet. I read on a little farther, and find 
proofs that the explanation of this remarkable crop of 
dignitaries does not lie in the special fertility of the soil 
of Keosauqua; for “‘these men came from all parts of 
the East.’”’ As we have seen before, so we see now, 
the country parsons of certain. way-back towns had prob- 
ably had a chance at these men before their ability 
came to its blossoming, even in so large a place as Keo- 
sauqua. 

John Trebonius, the German schoolmaster, we are 
told, always appeared before his boys with uncovered 
heads; for ‘‘who can tell,’ said he, ‘‘what may yet rise 
up amid these youths? There may be among them those 
who shall be learned doctors, sage legislators, nay, princes 
of the empire.” And even then there sat upon the 
bench before him that miner’s son whose voice a few 
years later ‘‘shook the world,’”—Martin Luther. With 
like spirit might the country minister magnify his office. 

Dr. Josiah Strong assures us that ‘‘the new civiliza- 
tion is certain to be urban, and the problem of the twen- 
tieth century will be the city.”’ ‘‘Waull be,”—yes, granted. 
But country life to-day presents a very serious problem, 
if not the more serious one; and the city problem of to- 
morrow is deeply involved with the country problem 
of to-day. And the country parish, if it does not pre- 
sent what is commonly regarded as an extensive field, 
affords under present conditions as large a field as many 
conscientious ministers will be willing to be responsi- 
ble for. Opportunity! There is no lack of opportunity 
in the country. Let a man interpret the title of ‘‘min- 
ister’? broadly; let him regard his duty as something 
more than the writing and delivering of sermons; let him 
act as friend and helper of the needy, their servant in 
all things for Jesus’ sake; let him consecrate himself to 
the restoration of waste places, with some of the self- 
sacrificing zeal which sends missionaries to foreign lands; 
and then, even if he does not reach the standard of the 
Catholic-Protestant Oberlin of Ban-de-la-Roche, or that 
of ‘‘the Unitarian Oberlin’’ of Shelbyville, Ill., he still 
may have abundant reason for satisfaction with his 
choice, to spend all his working years as an obscure ‘‘coun- 
try parson.”’ 


The Minister and his Opportunity. 


REV. JOHN C? PERKINS. 


The task of a Christian minister is to teach the great 
facts of God and human life through the forms of public 
worship. His success will be judged by his ability to 
maintain high standards of such worship and impress 
them upon the community. 

There is doubtless truth in the oft-repeated statement 
that a minister's whole work is not done when he has 
preached his sermon and conducted a service of public 
worship, but that his efforts should be directed to many 
other conditions than those that centre there. Of course, 
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a minister is a man like other men, and will take his place 
in a community. He will have many cares. He will be 
a member of many organizations in the city of his resi- 
dence, and will perform the duties that such relations de- 
mand. But in all this he does not differ from any other 
citizen. He has thus no peculiar task. Citizenship is 
the common duty of every man. But that which sepa- 
tates a minister from other men consists in the fact that 
he directs public worship. 

Religion has many forms of expression. Our public- 
school system is often regarded as non-religious. Our 
principle is that religion and public education must be 
kept apart. Yet what that means is that one form of 
religious worship and one form of religious education shall 
not be encouraged, at the public expense, before any 
other. When the public schools teach order and law and 
application and the principle of individual investigation, 
they are dealing directly with the sphere of religion. 
So it is in our political life. Church and State are conceived 
of as absolutely apart. But this never means that politi- 
cal leaders are non-religious. In so far as a leader in poli- 
tics inculcates equality and justice and democracy, he is a 
true religious teacher in the community. Likewise every 
business man of whatever occupation, in so far as he lays 
emphasis upon honesty, integrity, fairness, is a teacher of 
religion. But the chief task of a business man is the ad- 
ministration of material necessities; the task of a politician 
is government; of a school, education. A Christian minis- 
ter is simply one of the various religious teachers in our 
common social life. But he exercises his function not 
through a school nor a public office nor a counting-room, 
but through a church. His task is to see to it that a church 
has an orderly existence and an appropriate form of relig- 
ious service and an intelligent interpretation of the facts of 
religious experience. A public religious service is not the 
only evidence of religion in our common life. But it is 
the most comprehensive, the most efficient of all methods. 
It is the only universal and specific method. It reaches 
all the classes and conditions of men. It is a minister’s 
peculiar task. 

The chief religious danger in our time is in the failure of 
public worship. Our schools have developed at an aston- 
ishing pace, and the principles of their religious teaching 
have laid hold with tremendous power upon the minds of 
all imtelligent men. Business corporations have come to 
be managed with a strictness and a swiftness of reward or 
disgrace that have in extraordinary measure ennobled the 
moral virtues of the community. But more halting at 
present is the response of the community to religious wor- 
ship. How many good people we know against whom 
our only criticism is that they do not find inspiration and 
rest in public worship! To elevate and interpret the 
value of such worship is the great modern opportunity of 
a Christian minister. 

The permanent, the eternal scene in the history of re- 
ligious ministration is the picture of Christ seated on the 
mount before his disciples, and interpreting to their com- 
mon needs the great facts of God and the moral life. We 
have the scene encompassed in simple beauty, an open 
sky, a pleasing slope amid fig-trees and corn-fields, a vision 
of blue water sloping away to the distant horizon, and, 
in the midst, a man from the treasures of his heart directing 
the common worship of other men. Here is the type of all 
Christian worship,—a worship essential to personal and 
national stability. 

Here is the minister's own opportunity. In it he has 
to perform both a negative and a positive work. He has 
a negative work that marks his approach to all false thought 
and all false conduct in the world. Asa man and a citizen, 
he must be able to appreciate the conditions of common 
life. The results of new scholarship, the new social needs, 
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must in his worship be set over against much of tradition 
and custom. But they will be so set chiefly to make wor- 
ship pure, intelligent, and efficient. A minister fails who 
attempts to teach truth like the scholar. He can never 
tival the statesman in urging to social responsibilities. Any 
well-equipped corporation in business can teach temper- 
ance and honesty with as much, if not more, immediate 
effect than he. Their results he will utilize for his own 
high purposes. His positive task is the direction of the 
soul’s life to the constant presence of God by means that 
are rational and forms that are fitted for public worship. 

The world is bound to respond to this work of a minister, 
unless all history is reversed and the human heart loses its 
vision of God. The instinct of worship is permanent. 
The so-called changes of modern life cannot affect this. 
Men may reject every type of ecclesiasticism and spurn all 
creeds, but the heart’s need remains. Men may find no 
pleasure in traditional theology, but they must worship 
somehow to keep their souls alive. Though all the learn- 
ing of past sages, all the saintliness of past heroes, fail to 
discover their spirits, the importunity of God will some- 
how find them out. It is this constant factor among men 
that furnishes the minister with his real opportunity. To 
it by song and prayer and word he will make his appeal. 
For it he will administer public worship for the sake of 
teaching unity, in which God’s life and man’s life are at 
peace; for the sake of teaching faith, to keep the positive 
permanent facts of life uppermost in the soul; for the sake 
of teaching love, to direct each man forth on the mission 
of salvation for the world. 


REV. MINOT O. SIMONS. 


I can sum up the minister’s opportunity to my own 
satisfaction in these words: it is his privilege to renew 
the right spirit in his people. That means that he must 
keep his own spirit right, and then seek to renew the same 
spirit wherever he can touch the life of the world. 

Such is his opportunity, whether he be in city or coun- 
try. From my own experience, I see no essential differ- 
ence in the opportunity or in the minister’s problem. He 
has people to deal with in any case, he has the same human 
nature to uplift. Whether in a city or country commu- 
nity, there are the same wastes and worries of life, the 
same yielding both to the sins and sorrows of experience; 
and it is the minister’s opportunity to inspire and to in- 
vigorate, to renew the right spirit of courage and faith. 

In a city the minister sees problems presented by the 
wickedness and wretchedness of society in a larger and 
more extreme form. ‘The wants of spirit and body are 
more intense among a greater number. But there is 
his opportunity. It is for him again, as it seems to~me 
for nobody else, aside from the immediate needs of his 
own church membership, to concentrate the good will, 
the philanthropic instincts of his people in at least one 
direction of social service. } 

So that, while the problems are not essentially differ- 
ent in the city from those in the country, yet the minister 
sees the needs presented to him by the city conditions 
in a more glaring, insistent character. There is a call 
upon him for boundless sympathy. Of course that is 
true everywhere, but it is overwhelmingly true in a city 
community. He must have sympathy for the man in 
business, in politics, or in the larger social relationships. 
To adapt one of Mr. Slicer’s phrases of yesterday morn- 
ing, he must, as far as he can, retain the unconquerable 
faith of the fathers, and, if he can, infuse a little con- 
science into the trusts of to-day. Perchance, if he 
have the special genius, he may organize and conduct 
an institutional church. But I cannot for a moment 
feel that it is the duty of every city church to be an 
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institutional church. It may be as institutional as it 
can be successfully in its own neighborhood, as is the case 
with my own church; and yet the larger life of that 
wonderful, mysterious community of city life will pre- 
sent at least one opportunity in which he can enlist the 
sympathies of a whole people, and he is not equal to his 
opportunity if he is trying simply to perfect the culture 
of one little vineyard. If he cannot do the work himself, 
he can move somebody else to do it. He can focus the 
interests and sympathies of a large church organization, 
and be an immense social force for social betterment. 

There is one more opportunity that the minister may 
or should feel. He can tell his people, very likely, little 
which they do not already know. It is probable that 
they can tell him a great many things that he does not 
know. But one thing he can do, and that is, he can help 
to keep their lives open to the sky. In this baffling and 
bustling world of ours to-day it is a danger for every 
one of us that we shall be overwhelmed with too many 
things to do, too many interests; and we become slaves 
of conditions that grow up around us before we know 
it. I have a friend who provided himself a beautiful 
home on the brow of a hill which had a most beautiful 
view of distant mountain ranges and wide stretches of 
sky overhead. But he said to himself some years ago 
that he must have trees,—trees make a place much more 
beautiful; and so he planted a great many trees, and, 
as they grew, they were very much admired. But I 
may say that almost before he knew it they had grown 
so thick that they shut out absolutely this view of the 
world stretching out before him, and, before he realized 
it, had even overtopped the house. Now that is the way 
it seems to me that too many things to do, spreading 
ourselves over in too many directions,—that is the way 
it operates with a great many people’s lives. It is for 
the minister, as it is again for almost any one, to keep 
some vista open among all these numerous interests, 
so that a man can be sensitive to the serious things of 
the world and not allow God himself to be shut out of 
his life. It is for the minister, if he is true to the in- 
stincts of his own heart, to provide for life a wide horizon 
and a sky. 


REV. EUGENE R. SHIPPEN. 


When I entered the ministry I regarded the universe 
as my parish and nothing human as foreign to me. Fort- 
unately, I was caged in a certain city. There I fluttered 
in many directions. I organized the Associated Chari- 
ties, established University Extension courses,—essayed 
lecturing on literature, finance, and labor,—engaged in 
concert and theatrical enterprises, and seriously took up 
whist and dancing as social duties. These things and 
many others I did under the fatuous persuasion that 
they were involved in my calling as a priest of the secu- 
lar. For some time I worked as an unordained min- 
ister, the better to carry out the pleasing fiction that I 
was still a layman. I may have been a useful citizen, 
but I must have been a pretty poor minister of religion. 

I now look at my calling in a different light. I would 
exalt its peculiar privileges and give myself to its spe- 
cialized duties. In this I am but following the natural 
trend of all professions, at least in the cities. I concede 
that the country minister has to be a factotum, and I 
honor his work. Like the country doctor, he cannot 
be a specialist. But the city minister must concentrate 
his strength upon a few distinctively religious offices, 
and be satisfied with intensive rather than extensive 
work. Charity administration, education, social re- 
form, and all civic enterprises must be left to the expert, 
the trained layman, inspired, let us hope, by the min- 
ister. The church is the minister's special means of 
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serving the community. ‘The pulpit is his place of power. 
‘“The foolishness of preaching,’’ to use Saint Paul’s 
words, suggests the minister’s unique opportunity. 

I hope I do not undervalue pastoral work. Its privi- 
leges are ever within reach, its duties insistent. But 
a pastoral life such as Dr. Wright engagingly pictures 
is manifestly impossible save amid pastoral scenes. 
The city minister ought to have learned from Phillips 
Brooks. The reward of single-minded devotion to 
preaching is spiritual power. We lost the great preacher, 
mark you, soon after he undertook a wider but less vital 
work. 

Now two lines of endeavor open up before the preacher, 
—instruction and quickening, the appeal to reason and 
the appeal to the spiritual consciousness. He may 
emphasize one or the other, but he may neglect neither. 
They are fundamental. The fruit of them is character, 
service, good works,—all those practical activities dear 
to this day and age, all those ethical manifestations 
which betoken reality. The minister provides for this 
fruit by cultivating the soil and planting the seed. 

Instruction and quickening, I repeat, Truth and Wor- 
ship, indicate the lines of our twofold ministry. As 
for instruction in the truth, I stand, even against the 
authority of good and wise men, for a special kind of 
truth,—religious truth as distinguished from secular. 
I will not use the words ‘‘sacred”’ and ‘‘profane,”’ for 
they suggest an opposition that does not exist. All 
truth, of course, is sacred; and only error is profane. 
But there is a distinction in the spiritual values of truth, 
and blind is he who does not see it. As the human is 
higher than the animal, as the soul is greater than nature, 
so is the literature of humanity more edifying than that 
of science, and the history of the soul more inspiring 
than the record of the rocks. Dante had a greater 
theme than Darwin. I speak, then, for religious truth,— 
yes, for much-abused, greatly neglected theology, with- 
out which the pulpit is in danger of becoming a place of 
amiable platitudes, the church a thing invertebrate. 
I am not unmindful of the apparent futility of all the- 
ologies. Prof. Royce might with truth have been speak- 
ing of the theologians when he referred to ‘‘the volumi- 
nous and systematic unpersuasiveness of the philoso- 
phers.’’ Yet philosophy is a noble quest, whatever the 
outcome. So theology, as transitory as the wind that 
bloweth, will ever appeal to the serious mind as the 
most exalted and exalting of subjects, the queen of sci- 
ences. In spite of all our talk about reason in religion, 
we have no rational structure of thought worthy of 
the name theology; nor will a great theology appear 
till an enlightened public interest and demand supply 
the creative conditions. How sadly we need a theo- 
logical system must be apparent. Men wandering in 
the swamps of agnosticism, women lost in the fog of 
Christian Science,—these common phenomena of relig- 
ious bewilderment confront us. It is the duty, then, 
of every humble minister to anticipate that spiritual 
consummation,—the birth of a new theology. He is 
to look for the star in the East—or in the West. He 
is to prepare the minds of his people for the advent. 
Then, when dawns the day, every valley of mental de- 
pression shall be exalted and every mountain of intel- 
lectual difficulty shall be laid low. 

I speak for the cause of religious quickening as well 
as instruction, urging the claims of Worship as well as 
Truth. We need a language of devotion as well as a 
theology. The old language seems not to serve, and 
so Unitarian lips are dumb. Even the sign language— 
the bowed head and bended knee—is wanting. It is 
true, we have devout souls, our hymn-writers, to speak 
for us; but we must learn to speak for ourselves. - 
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pence ought to be as much to the worshipper as to the 
over. - r 4 

Now the minister has it in his power to encourage 
every form of religious expression. Let him persuade 
his people to rekindle the flame on the family altar. Let 
him show what inspiration comes from common prayer. 
Let him hold up art and music as hand-maidens of re- 
ligion. Let him gently overcome the lingering Puritan 
prejudice against noble ritual. For, dear friends, de- 
votion deepens as it becomes vocal; the inner life is 
renewed in proportion as it is expressed. This is the 


_ rationale of worship. We neglect it at our peril. No 


church in which the worship of God is merely incidental 
to some man’s discourse can endure the shocks of time. 
You may indeed exalt the ministry, but not the minis- 
ter. Preaching is our great opportunity, but only to 
draw men away from preaching,—away from the inter- 
preter to the Truth interpreted, away from idolatries 
ie Bee? of the august personality, the glorious mystery 
fo) : 


Missionary Meeting. 


ADDRESS OF REV. H. C. M’DOUGALL. 


We stand: to-day at the opening of a new era in the 
Old denominational lines are being 
utterly swept away. At the present moment every 
church in Christendom is being called to the bar of public 
opinion to show cause why it should exist at all as an 
independent organization. What reason is there, then, 
why the Unitarian Church should assert for itself a field 
for its mission work? 

Failing church attendance, now so much lamented 
on all sides among all denominations, means one of two 
things: either religion is ceasing to hold the convictions 
of men or the churches are not presenting the kind of 
religion which is fitted for the age in which we live. I 
believe the latter is the true reason, and that the remedy 
for the present apathy is for the churches to get into 
line with the advancing thought of the age, so far as that 
thought is reverent and sane. 

Modern science has taught us unmistakably that to-day 
is the natural product of growth from yesterday, and 
that nothing comes into existence except by that law 
of growth. Whatever religion or church has come into 
being, then, has come by that same law of growth, and 
has had some right to be. There might have been some- 
thing better; but, in default of that better, then the 
other had a right to the place it held. But, though 
nothing can come into existence without some right to 
be, yet many things remain in existence long after they 
have ceased to be of much value. This is true of the 
forms of animal life, of government, of social customs, 
of religion. So long as conditions do not compel a change, 
the old form lives on. But the progress of all life depends 
upon the introduction of variations; for some of those 
variations will prove superior, and take the place of the 
old. ‘Thus religions may perish, but religion remains. 
But, where nothing breaks the monotony of the environ- 
ment, there is a case of arrested development. Thus 
the civilizations of China, and of the East generally, 
have long outlived their day of usefulness, because their 
environment has remained undisturbed; while Japan, 
once roused from her sleep, produces new and vital forms 
of Eastern civilization, and goes forward to new life. 

The same thing is true in the life of every religion. 
No form of religion can remain unstirred by new life, 
new thought, without becoming fossilized. It must 
receive the touch of some new elements and bring forth 


new forms, some of which will prove more vital, more 
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wholesome, more progressive, and better fitted to meet 
the necessities of the age in which they are produced. 
Of such a fertilizing character was the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, such the Unitarian controversy of a century 
ago. For the continued life of religion, they were as 
necessary as the sunlight is for the plant. Orthodoxy 
of every kind tends to look wholly into the past for its 
authority. ‘‘It is written” is its pledge of sanctity. 
But religion cannot live on in its swaddling-clothes 
any more than can the vigorous, growing boy. The 
edict of God to all the world is, ‘‘Grow, or die’; and 
religion cannot escape it. But, because nature will per- 
mit a vacuum, the dead often remains unburied, waiting 
for something living to take its place. 

Now let us not hesitate to apply the test to our own 
faith, and see if the Unitarian Church belongs in the 
rubbish heap which is to be swept aside or if it has life 
elements that will promote farther growth and progress. 
When the Unitarian movement came to stir the quiet 
waters of the old orthodoxy, the religious world sorely 
needed just such a stirring of the pool, that there might 
come into being a broader faith than either the old ortho- 
doxy or the old Unitarianism, fitted for the needs of a 
growing world. And nothing short of the vigorous and 
stinging blows of our sturdy fighters, which roused such 
bitter enmity among their adversaries, would have brought 
about the needed result. And their opponents, fighting 
bitterly all the time, slowly, but surely, accepted the 
new facts, so that he is a rare conservative indeed to-day 
who is not willing to admit that the Unitarian contro- 
versy of a century ago was a necessary step in religious 
progress. And now there is no reason why we, too, 
should not admit, what our fathers in the smoke of the 
battle could not see, that the old orthodoxy had, in its 
day, also its right to be, was indeed a necessary step 
in the religious progress of the world. It had fed the 
religious hunger of men: it had led the way, though it 
did not know it, up to the broader thought which indeed 
could never have taken root, had not the soil been made 
ready by that same rigid orthodoxy at which we are 
sometimes inclined to cast stones. Let us give the 
orthodoxy, against which the early Unitarians fought 
and had to fight, credit for the noble work which it did 
in the day when it fitted the age and for the splendid 
men which its solid glaciers ground and polished. But, 
so long as men are finite, the religious faith of one age 
will never fit the mind of the next; and, just because of 
that fact, there are some distressing misfits in the churches 
of to-day. To begin our criticism, where it ought to 
begin, at home, there are many in the Unitarian churches 
who have not yet discovered that the day of a negative 
and belligerent faith is past, that the day of controversy 
is over, that the day of leadership has come. These are 
going on in the old way, fighting the ghost of a dead past 
with the weapons of an age that is gone. Churches so 
doing are dying, and they deserve to die. There isno place 
in this modern world for them. What the conditions 
of life require of churches to-day is not controversy, 
but leadership. We must come not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. Unless we can find our place in the ranks of the 
builders and the leaders of constructive thought, there 
is no place for us in the religious world of to-day. There 
is no need in this day of the destroyer of the old religious 
thought. It is being put aside a good deal faster than 
the new is being made ready to take its place. Never 
in the history of the world has there been such need as 
now for a church with the zeal and the fire of the prophets 
of old to proclaim God’s living word in daily human 
life, in human business, in human history, in govern- 
ment, in science, in education, in society; to show that 
the world did not get away from God, when it found 
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out some of the mistakes of Moses; to declare that God 
has written his word of law upon millions of tables of 
stone and upon millions of other tables, and will never 
cease to write his sacred message so long as there are 
eyes to see and hearts to feel; to show that in the vast 
and orderly procession of the universe and in the onward 
march of human events we may see the steady progress 
of an eternal righteousness as no prophet of old could 
possibly have seen.it, and therefore this age, under sane 
and healthy leadership, ought to be, beyond all other 
ages of the world, the age of faith. Here lies the new 
mission of the Unitarian Church. ‘The old fight is com- 
pletely over. The old questions of dispute may be laid 
wholly aside. The world is thoroughly tired of them. 
But it is becoming tired, too, of lack of faith. It is 
sincerely desirous, I am persuaded, of leaders who can 
show it how to find faith in the eternal order, faith in 
the power of the everlasting right, faith in the divine 
sonship of man. 

But on the surface and for the moment the world seems 
completely carried away with the new and fascinating 
interest that has been developed in this world itself and 
life upon it. Man has just rediscovered himself and 
the world he lives in, and he has found them absorbingly 
interesting. He has found this old earth, over which 
he had trodden with contemptuous ignorance, filled 
to the brim with uncounted treasures to be had for the 
taking; and, boy that he is, he has run wild in his eager- 
ness to gather them. He can scarcely think of anything 
else but this vast, new, and untrodden field for enterprise, 
business, and discovery. That is perfectly natural and 
right in its way; but now there is nothing that he needs 
so much as to be led, through his very knowledge of 
these things themselves, to a recognition of the divine 
source of them all. He needs to be shown that this 
new world of his is not, as he has been told, ‘‘a fleeting 
show for man’s delusion given,’’ but his Father’s house, 
made and fitted and kept for the children’s use, and 
that he ought to receive it with becoming respect and 
thankfulness. Here is the Unitarian Church’s splendid 
field for mission work, forgetting the old bitterness and 
the old controversy, for not a fragment of that old fight 
is to-day worth a moment’s attention. Yet many Uni- 
tarians are still poring over the tatters of that old de- 
bate and threshing the musty straw of a by-gone har- 
vest, while the world is becoming demoralized for lack 
of leadership. The older denominations are beginning 
slowly to enter this new field, and here and there are 
doing splendid service; but, for the most part, they are 
timid and hesitating. For the most part they are pot- 
tering with questions of form and ritual. They are 
trying to amuse the people, while they wait for some- 
thing to turn up which will show them the way. For 
the most part the churches of to-day lack the trium- 
phant note of a strong faith, the assured cry of ‘‘Follow 
me!’’ The world still waits for the faith of leadership. 
For real prophets never proclaim simply the God of the 
past. They have the living message of the living God 
of to-day, and the prophetic church must proclaim God 
in man and nature now and here, the immediate pres- 
ence of the God of things as they are. ‘The church that 
shall assume the now vacant leadership of the world in 
religious thought must speak with no uncertain sound. 
The ‘‘don’t-know” pulpits are all full now, and are all 
failures. The churches of to-day lack faith; and for 
want of it they trifle with the mere clothing of religion, 
while they wonder that men do not heed them. 

And yet never did the divine order appear in such 
clear light as now. Never was God so manifest in the 
world to him who has eyes to see. Science has made 
clear as daylight how man has struggled upward through 
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all the religions that the world has ever known, using 
them as stepping-stones to something higher. Through 
all religions, through all Bibles, through all creeds, God 
has been imparting his truth to man as fast as he was 
capable of receiving it. Religion has been one, though 
forms have been many. Perfectness has been impossi- 
ble, but we press forward toward it. The scientific 
comparison of religion, of late made possible, has taught 
us to be tolerant of every step which man has found it 
necessary to take in the long line of human develop- 
ment, while we reverently watch for the unfolding of 


each new bud of thé wonderful plant of religion; ‘‘for it 


doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 

Now all this is being vaguely recognized everywhere, 
but almost nowhere is it being preached with enthusi- 
asm as God’s message for this new day of religion. Here 
is the opportunity of the Unitarian Church,—the oppor- 
tunity for leadership in the new religious advance for 
which the world is ready. No church is so untram- 
melled by tradition, no church is so free from the tyranny 
of creed, no church has dealt so largely with truth at first 
hand. But this is no time for criticism of others. The 
churches of America are ready for this new gospel, but 
they lack the power of initiative. They are hampered 
by tradition and timidity. They lack the power of a 
great faith. 

Is the Unitarian Church ready for this great call? Is 
it ready to stop all controversy? Is it ready to stop 
striving after mere literary prettiness? Is it ready to 
stop preaching ‘‘I don’t,’ and sound with power the 
grander note, ‘‘I believe’? Is it ready to be so filled 
with the great faith of this present age that it will compel 
the attention of the world? 

If it is, then I believe that the hour of the Unitarian 
Church has struck; for the world is tired of unrest. The 
world wants faith. It sorely needs the preaching of 
the living faith of a living world, a religion which tells 
of the God of things as they are,—God’s law in business, 
God’s law in social life, God’s law in national policies. 
It is tired of the mere empty clothes of religion: it wants 
the living, breathing reality. It will find it somewhere. 
Shall it find it in the Unitarian Church? That is the 
question we are set to solve. 


ADDRESS OF REV. F. A. GILMORE,. 


About a year ago I heard one of our Western ministers 
say that the National Conference is a sort of biennial 
picnic, of no use to anybody but to amuse those who 
attend it. I want to testify that I have found it far 
otherwise. I can hardly tell. you the inspiration and 
the uplift that I have found throughout these meetings. 
It is a joy and help to hear again our honored leaders, 
to realize their power of thought and expression. I read 
a good deal of current theology, and I find that the Uni- 
tarian denomination lacks not in great leaders of ethical 
and religious thought. ‘The sceptre has not yet departed 
from Israel. And what joy we feel who come so far to 
see, to hear these leaders, ay, to be taken by the hand 
and acknowledged by them as fellow-laborers in the same 
great vineyard! Then, too, the joy of meeting friends, 
and, again, the suggestiveness of these meetings! Why, 
I am like the man whose wife said of him that he was 
struck with so many new ideas that his brain was one mass 
of bruises. [Laughter.] I shall go back to Wisconsin 
like Elijah, when fed by the ravens: I shall go forty days 
and forty nights in the strength of this meeting. [Ap- 
plause.] 

You would like to hear something of the missionary 
work which we are doing in the Central West. I must 
at least mention the name of Rev. T. B. Forbush, once 
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minister at Milwaukee, afterward our Western secretary, 
now gone to his reward. I must pass hastily over the 
labors of Robert Collyer and Brooke Herford and Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland, whose influence is still felt throughout 
that great North-western Territory, and come immedi- 
ately to the work of one man in Central Wisconsin, Rev. 
T. Grafton Owen. Dear old man! I wish you all could 
know him,—one of the quaintest, oddest, queerest mortals 
that ever the sun shone on. For the last thirty-five 
years he has been going through the central parts of Wis- 
consin, building up a church at Neillsville, building up 
a church at Arcadia, and, besides that, four or five other 
preaching stations where he makes himself heard. Now 
he is getting old, he cannot stand the strenuous life of 
the minister any longer; but for funerals and weddings 
he is always on hand, and he is loved and honored through- 
out that whole section. Young people have gone from 
his churches to the church at Madison, to Chicago, to 
the West, and to the East. From the single parish at 
Arcadia, he told me that over forty young people had 
gone to other churches in the course of his ministry. 
Dear old Father Owen! But he does not feel very old, 
as you will understand when I tell you that at the age of 
seventy-three he has just been married again. 

Then I must speak of the work,—though I, of course, 


' cannot do it justice,—the work of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


a perfect steam-engine of a man, one of the most kindling 
personalities with whom I ever came in contact. He has 
made himself felt throughout the Central West, doing our 
work, and doing it most effectually in its essential spirit 
and principles. He is about to build a great institutional 
church, to be called the Lincoln Centre, and to cost $100,- 
000; and I know that it will be a great beehive of indus- 
try and class work and study and all that, and essen- 
tially, whatever he calls it, it will be a wellspring of Uni- 
tarianism. 

Then there is Jasper Douthit, down in Southern Illinois, 
a most remarkable man. ‘There in a grove of two hun- 
dred acres of oak and sycamore trees for the last thirteen 
years he has held what he calls a Chautauqua. ‘This 
summer I found eight or nine hundred people living on 
the ground through the season’s work. On certain days 
there would be three thousand people gathered there, 
meeting in the tabernacle, attending the classes, going to 
the cooking lessons, and soon. I have not time to speak 
of this work in detail, but I was astonished at its high 
and efficient character. You do not realize what this 
Chautauqua means in the Central West,—that it is a 
great outdoor university where all classes of men and 
women come and for the time being go to school to the 
teachers and the lecturers and the preachers who come 
there to instruct them, and more than one-half of all the 
speakers on the platform and the teachers and the lect- 
urers were Unitarians. 

I must speak a word concerning the church at Madison, 
though I am the minister there. That church was founded 
by Rev. Henry M. Simmons of Minneapolis, who left after 
about a year’s service; and then came Dr. Crooker, who 
built broad and deep upon his foundations. Wherever 
I go throughout the Commonwealth of Wisconsin, I find 
young men who were made Unitarians when Dr. Crooker 
was in the Madison church, and they were going to the 
university, to the law school, or to the different depart- 
ments. Now we have in Madison a university with more 
than 2,500 students. It is a great privilege and a great 

portunity. Ihave about one hundred names of avowed 
liberal Unitarian or Universalist students whom I call 
upon, who come to church, and there are about fifty more 
who come; that is, I count upon about one hundred and 
fifty as my student constituency. The recently elected 
president of the university is a trustee of our church. 
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The thing I take the most comfort in is that last year 
I sent one student to the Cambridge Divinity School, and 
this fall another will enter that same school to study for 
the Unitarian ministry. Both of them are graduates of 
the university, one of them a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. Let me tell you what we did this summer. I 
said, ‘‘Now, boys, we must do something this summer.”’ 
“Very well.” One of them went up to Arcadia and the 
other went up to Neillsville, and both went to work 
After they had been at work about three or four weeks, 
I went up there, and we held a series of conference meet- 
ings in Arcadia, at Maryland Junction, and at Neillsville 
and at Greenwood ; and we had a good series of meetings! 
In both cases the people said, ‘‘We are so pleased with 
these young men that, if they will only stay now, we 
will be glad to engage them to preach for us indefi- 
nitely.”’ 

These young men come from Lutheran or Presby- 
terian homes; but, when they have entered the univer- 
sity, they reach the stature of men. They begin to ask 
questions, they begin to doubt; and to meet these young 
men just there is one of the richest privileges of any 
minister's life. It seems to them that the old founda- 
tions of the moral life are crumbling away,—the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible, the scheme of vicarious atone- 
ment, is all crumbling away. Where, then, are the roots 
of moral life? And to meet them just there and to show 
them that the roots of moral life are in the nature of 
things and there can be no escape from it,—that is a 
great privilege and a great comfort. 

Of course I have to give a good deal of my time to 
reaching the students. I try in many ways to do this. 
I said to my trustees, ‘“This church must be opened on 
Sunday evening.’”’ They said: ‘‘We have never done it: 
you can’t do it. ~ People won’t come to church.” ‘‘Very 
well,” I said. ‘‘We will try it this year.”’ So we intro- 
duced a system of young people’s meetings to meet on 
Sunday evening. And I have never attended more gen- 
uine and inspiring religious meetings in my life than those 
conducted by those young men and women who were 
asking themselves, ‘‘What is religion, and what does it 
mean for me?” 

It seems to me that the most effective agent for our 
missionary work is a Unitarian church, and I have set 
myself deliberately this problem. This one thing I do: 
God helping me, this Unitarian church shall be made 
just as strong numerically, financially, and every other 
way as it is within my power to make it. I should feel 
that I was a traitor to my high calling, were I diverted 
into any other line of work and saw my church suffering, 
the people dropping away, and the Sunday-school dwin- 
dling. It is my business to see that that church is made 
just as great an influence for the dissemination of our 
gospel as it is possible for me to make it, and the church 
as an organization is the most effective missionary agent 
we can possibly have. 

A great deal has been said at these meetings of the 
inspirational power and the great function which the 
clergyman occupies in the life of civilized society. I be- 
lieve it, every word; and from that I take the inspiration 
of my life. Not long ago I was on the upper waters of 
the great Mississippi, and I thought how that mighty 
stream begins in that small lake in Northern Minnesota, 
and how a thousand rills and rivulets combine and swell 
to form that mighty current which irrigates a thousand 
miles of earth and bears upon its bosom a thousand crafts 
of commerce and of traffic. And I thought of the thou- 
sands of consecrated men who arise morning by morning 
to take up the task of the Christian religion. I thought 
of how they give their days and their nights to the 
study of truth and to the impartation of that truth to 
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the life of society. The contribution which each one 
gives is tiny enough; but, when it is combined, it 
forms that mighty current of influence which irrigates 
all true philanthropy, and which bears upon its bosom 
the ethical and the spiritual commerce of a nation. 
[Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF REV. FRED V. HAWLEY. 


I often find it difficult to speak in these great gather- 
ings of Unitarians, because of the welling emotions in 
my soul. It comes to me to-night, while we are con- 
sidering missionary work, that, if any of you are ever 
inclined to get discouraged about the cause of Unitarian- 
ism or its splendid missionary power, you have only to 
count up carefully the great number of apostles in your 
ranks to-day, who have come to you as I did, after my 
old ecclesiastical mother was dead to me and I stood 
quite alone in the world. I appreciate more than I can 
express the comfort, the help, the peace, and the inspira- 
tion which you, as my foster mother, have never ceased 
to give. 

It means much to have anywhere in the world a church 
over whose door no dogmatic test is written, to ward off 
an honest thinker or an earnest seeker. When you are 
inclined to get discouraged, think of the great unclassified 
members of the human family, who have perhaps never 
found it possible to squeeze themselves through the nar- 
row doors of Orthodoxy, and who, but for you and your 
Christian hospitality, would still be unassociated. It is 
a commonly accepted theory that religion is a something 
which cannot express itself without a church, a society, 
and a meeting-house. ‘The old law of competition is at 
work still, even in religion, and that, too, in the face of 
what we have learned about co-operation and helpful- 
ness. When the Unitarians want to build a church 
in a certain locality, they often import money for the 
purpose from Boston and New York. Why? Because 
there must be a structure that will enable the people to 
compete successfully with their orthodox brethren. While 
I believe in the spirit that sends money, that does not 
live for self but lives for others, I have sometimes felt 
that perhaps for those who recevve it, it was all a blunder, 
for this reason: I find quite often preaching in such a 
church as that a man listless and indifferent, minister- 
ing to a congregation which never had enthusiasm enough 
to produce such a structure, and which rejoices in it 
chiefly because it was the first stone church to be erected 
in the city and is a neat bit of architecture. I wonder, 
sometimes, if we could not be more religious;—much as 
I believe in all the powers of art and song, in color and 
sound, in having all the beautiful associations we possibly 
can, when we get them through our own honest efforts,— 
I still wonder if we would not develop a bit more sturdy 
character if we were content to worship in four square 
walls covered with a flat tin roof, which represented our 
own earnestness and enthusiasm, or else confine our de- 
votions to the summer-time, when we could stand under 
the open sky and be real. 

This is a serious question often in my mind. I fear, 
sometimes, that we are trying to build churches and 
maintain services, or keep some organization from going 
to pieces or some piece of property from passing out of 
the hands of the denomination, rather than taking the 
easy and natural way of just ministering to our fellows 
with soul sympathy in things spiritual, and helping to 
lift the burdens that are cutting into many an aching 
shoulder. 

What drew me to the Unitarian denomination was not 
the fact that it had fine churches or big literary men or 
much money. I did not know whether it had any money 
or not, and I did not care. What I wanted was folks. 
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I wanted sympathy, I wanted fellowship; and, when I 
found that, the question was settled. I was willing to 
help make a little money if I could for such a people as 
that,—yes, to help to do almost anything. I have had 
the pleasure, in coming to this Conference, of stopping 
on the way to attend the one hundredth anniversary of 
that old Dutch Reformed Unitarian Church in olden Bar- 
neveld, as it used to be called, or Trenton, N.Y. What 
a happy time we had there, calling up sweet memories; 
and how the little edifice was crowded with people who 
came in there—why.? Because they could pay a tribute 
of respect, as they listened with tear-moistened eyes to 
the rehearsal of the virtues of certain people who, more 
than a hundred years ago, before that little meeting- 
house or church organization had even been dreamed of, 
had always a smiling face, a welcome, and a cheery ‘‘Good 
morning!’ for those they met. When there was trouble 
in the home, or when in those pioneer days the winter 
brought sickness or destitution, the builders of that 
church were found, day after day, ministering to their 
neighbors who were in need. Such facts were really the 
inspiration of all that anniversary service. I know the 
house itself now is dear, and they would not like to see 
the organization ever disbanded or lost. So it is true 
that the very bodies of our loved ones are dear; but it is, 
after all, the soul that makes them so. Send into a com- 
munity a man who can really minister to the soul, who 
goes about among his fellows, whether in a church or 
not, interpreting life, and, when he wants a house in which 
to speak, the people will build it for him, and the work 
will be a joy. 

We say the young man must be prepared for the min- 
istry. And so we endow the school and grind the long 
curriculum, and I have nothing to say against it. But, 
when we have shaped and rubbed him to the proper form 
and polish, he stands sometimes with quite a company, 
some of them much older than himself, all hunting for 
a place and asking for a chance. When he complains 
that he has never had a hearing, the blame falls on the 
missionary society which has failed to raise sufficient 
funds to let him be heard. In the face of these facts I 
cannot but recall, in the old history, that story of the 
young man who, wishing to consecrate himself to the 
work of a teacher, went through the formula, went even 
to the river and was baptized; then, without waiting, 
apparently, to be sent out or housed or called, betook 
himself to a seaport town, one of the busiest marts of 
trade in his time, and there, on the seashore, among the 
fishermen, along the streets, anywhere, began to talk to 
He gath- 
ered a great company about him. And when, later on, 
his companions observing his success and seeing roseate 
visions for the future, one day got into a quarrel about 
which one should have the ‘‘best chance,”’ you remember 
he replied practically, ‘“Chances here there are none 
except the chance to serve, which any man can find,” 
and ‘‘I came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give myself to you.” Love will always find a way 
to express itself. 

Speaking of that great character, you all naturally re- 
call the story of the little home among the Judzan hills, 
where the great teacher was wont to resort when worn 
and wearied with his work. I sometimes wonder whether, 
during the last awful week, when he was contending daily 
with the Scribes and Pharisees in Jerusalem, when he saw, 
doubtless, gathering black, the cloud that would soon 
break in fury upon his head, —I wonder whether he could 
have gone through it all as he did if it had not been 
ble for him to tramp every evening over the Mount of 
Olives into that Bethany home. Be that as it may, you 
remember that one day they were having a dinner there, 
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and many companions and friends were present. Among 
the number was a woman who had seen and heard the 
great teacher in public and in private. He had doubt- 
less redeemed her from the torpidity of a mere bodily 
existence, had extended the horizon of her vision and 
lifted her soul out of her old associations; and there was 
a great gratitude welling in her heart which she must 
somehow express. But she was a woman, and a woman 
in society, and in a society that was even more strenuous 
in its demands than that in which you and I must move 
to-day. She could not pour out her soul to him in burn- 
ing words: that would not do. But there was one thing 
she could do there in the presence of them all; that was, to 
bestow upon him some token of personal regard and grati- 
tude. So she unstopped the vase, and poured the precious 
ointment on his head. Just as clouds that hang in the at- 
mosphere for days condensing must at last rain themselves 
out, so the soul that loves will find a way to express it- 
self. It does not question about cost at all. No, it just 
all, and, doing so, feels that the gift is quite too 
small. 

There is always, as Dr. Savage hinted, ‘‘Money enough 
and love enough for a really great cause, and it is only 
mean things which at last are treated meanly.”’ If the 
church has got to live at a kind of poor, dying rate, I 


' really feel that it might be better dead and done with it. 


“Let the dead bury their dead.’’ Where the life is, there 
will be food and shelter and organs and all things that 
are necessary. 

Of course sometimes people do not understand, and 
they wait because of their ignorance, until the great 
opportunity is past or the hero has ascended. But even 
then they must raise a marble shaft in the air, or build 
an asylum, or found a school, or endow a library, or do 
something to express their appreciation of the real thing. 
We know that gold is seldom left for long to the hospital- 
ity of the street. 

In conclusion, the word which the Infinite Life seems 
now to be sending to the Church is, it seems to me, about 
the same word which I saw the other day in one of the 
advertising pamphlets of the Ralston Health Food Com- 
pany: it said, ‘‘Get out, or get in line.” [Laughter.] 
The Church must really meet that challenge. If there 
are men in the great city of Chicago who are unable, 
physically, and with their present nervous vitality, to 
stand the terrible tension of that business centre, they 
have got to die, that is all; and men who are tougher and 
better will come in to take their places. And, if the 
Church cannot meet the demands of the present day, it 
must go. So long as it is still a kind of back number 
in any sense, I don’t wonder that people are passing it by 
and forsaking it. Once it can take hold upon life there 
is no trouble. 

It is an awful test for us, my brothers in the ministry; 
but I believe we have got to meet it, and, whether we say 
it in so many words or not, we do practically admit it 
now. Why not say then to our congregations on Sun- 
day morning: ‘‘If any of you can afford to stay away from 
here, for heaven’s sake don’t come.’”’ [Laughter.] ‘‘No: 
don’t come just to please me, or because you want to 
keep the old mill shaking and blowing, if there is nothing 
in it. I don’t ask you to come.”’ And we know that, 
if they once feel that they cannot get through the week 
quite so well, that the burdens do cut into their shoulders 
and chafe a little more unless they have the something 
that’ comes from that Sunday service, they will be there, 
and we do not need to urge them much. 

In the minute that is left let me say that what we need 
most on those great Western prairies is not primarily 
more money or more meeting-houses, but a love and a 
fidelity enthusiastic enough to find a way or make one,— 
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men who are not hunting for a place or a pulpit, but who, 
in a splendid enthusiasm, can sing:— 


“T need not follow the beaten path; 
I do not hunt for any path; 
I will go where there is no path, 
And leave a trail.” 


[Applause.] 
ADDRESS OF REV. JAMES EELLS. 


Thirty years ago, when Mr. Matthew Arnold called 
upon the world to help him in the task of making reason 
and the kingdom of God to prevail, he found the world 
busy at that task in the first part of the call with such 
success that to-day reason has taken the place of the 
ancient kings of authority, and the world in all of its 
departments of thought and activity is ruled by sweet 
reasonableness rather than by the ‘‘Thou shalt.” So 
that really there is no use to stop upon that first part of 
the call, and I wish to go at once to the second part,— 
how to make the kingdom of God to prevail. 

The forefathers of our faith, and you who have lived 
in it longer than it has been my privilege to have lived 
my adopted life in it,—you have had your great and 
noble part in making reason to prevail. Not that I 
think that all the liberalism that is in the world resulted 
from the Unitarian Church, not that I think that the 
Unitarian protest is directly the ancestor of every kind 
of modern theology, but I believe that as an organized 
effort you had a greater part than any other organized 
effort in making reason throughout the world to prevail. 

Now shall we unite, shall we organize, shall we be 
sufficiently successful, indirectly and directly, in making 
the kingdom of God to prevail? And there is the whole 
matter set before us. The kingdom of God, what is it? 
It is not the gorgeous hierarchy of the Church of Rome, 
though their gorgeous hierarchy has a magnificent part 
to play in bringing about the prevailing of that kingdom; 
it is not in the union of all religious bodies, that they may 
see eye to eye and walk shoulder to shoulder, though the 
bickering and the rivalry and the strifes of the bodies 
woefully retard to-day the prevailing of the kingdom; 
it is not the winning of every man’s, woman’s, and child’s 
acceptance of any form of Protestant faith; it is not the 
fitting of a man for the wonders of a future glorious and 
unspeakable heaven. It is a realm old as truth, old as 
goodness, and yet new as the first wish springing unbidden 
from some aspiring human heart. It is the thing that 
the merchant prefers above his most precious pearls. 
It is the best use of our talents, be they few or many. It 
is the treasure hid in every field of possession, which alone 
makes that field valuable. It is like the bridesmaids 
awaiting the wedding feast, to be patiently watchful and 
resourcefully ready for every new and sudden manifesta- 
tion of its coming. It begins as yeast begins. It is con- 
tagious. In short, it is life at its full, at its worthiest; 
life in God’s world, as God’s child, whose Father’s law of 
love shall be his motive and his law. 

To make that out, there must be lives. Life only can 
impart life. We cannot galvanize any one into activity 
with any impersonal magnetism. It must be the touch 
of one kindled spirit upon another kindled spirit, that 
together they may see the things of the spirit, and be 
taught those things that belong to the kingdom of God. 
You and I are to undertake that: you and I are to under- 
take it, not for the sake of there being a few more Uni- 
tarian churches upon the census list; not because Mar- 
tineau and Channing and Theodore Parker and Frederic 
Hedge were men of honor among us; not because Lowell 
and the greater Emerson were men who were Unitarians; 
not for the purpose of proselyting, for a name transferred 
from one church’s book to another church’s book does 
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not add a new name to the Book of Life. We ought not 
to care one penny’s worth to cross the street to make a 
Unitarian out of any man who is now settled and happy 
in his theology, whatever it is. But we ought to be ready 
to go to the ends of the earth to speak some words of 
cheer and of comradeship to the man who doubts the old 
and is unhappy, and in his ignorance thinks he alone of 
all the world is an outcast in his heresy. No, we need 
to grasp the fact that we must meet this thing for the 
one sole purpose of letting our brother man have life, 
and letting him have it more abundantly. When Jesus 
walked the streets of old Jerusalem, out of every dark 
cellar, from every corner, creeping down the stairs of 
their little attics, the crowd came to him just because 
he had life; and they came to him just as insects, after 
the long winter, creep out into the sunlight of a warm 
spring day. It was because they found in him that which 
their hearts sought. And it is life and life abundantly 
that you and I are to minister. { 

But, as Dr. Savage said here a moment ago, the minis- 
tering lives must be lives of those who believe and of 
those who care to believe that in the very depths of a 
most degraded life there is this pulsing life divine,—be- 
lieve that out of the very degradation it is the God that 
is calling out to the Godin you, and you must make reply. 
Believe it with your heart, that, no matter how bad, how 
low down, how repellent the personality, in him is the 
promise and the potency of that which shall make him 
an archangel, and that you and I are to seek it, and not 
to think; believe, yes, and care. A physician goes to a 
lowly hovel, and he finds there a patient in sickness and 
with loathsome sores. He ministers to that patient; 
he gives to that patient the best he has. Every appeal 
he makes, every bit of his service, every moment of his 
care, is made and given in reference to that spark of life 
that is there in that loathsome, disease-smitten body. 
And he believes in that, and he cares to save that, and 
bring that out and give it its own best chance. Shall 
you and I do less? Shall your physician who seeks to 
reclaim the physical life do more than you and I will do 
for the love of the dear God? Shall he believe more in 
a spark of physical life there than you and I will believe 
or care for the spark of the divine life that is underneath 
it all? And, when once we clinch that, when once we 
set about that earnestly as our mission, when once we 
will declare that, ‘‘as for me, I will be an apostle of the 
Life to the life in God’s world here,’ then we will throw 
our money and our conveniences and our personal likes 
and our little jealousies, we will just fling them broadcast 
to do all the good that those things can, never for one 
moment thinking that that is all we can do; and we will 
set our hearts and give ourselves to the service of making 
the kingdom of God to prevail as it never has prevailed 
before,—a service to which we are called by our inheri- 
tance, and, more, by that new and risen spirit within us, 
by the new type of life which we see on every hand, by 
the new pulsing of God in every one of our hearts and 
throughout the lives of our churches with a strange emo- 
tion which we cannot quite explain to ourselves, but 
which we feel and know,—I say that we shall be by those 
very things fitted to make the kingdom of God to prevail, 
as by God’s help we have done our part in making reason 
.o prevail. And that is our mission and our glorious 
promise. [Applause.] 


Words are a sign of weakness, not strength: to look to 
circumstances for happiness is weak, poor living. We 
must have that in ourselves that will carry us serenely 
through the thick of outward events. That is the only 
true superiority.—Helen D. Brown. 
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Between the Gates. 


BY ARTHUR UPSON, 


The god of gates both back and forward sees, 
And man, who serves him, only one of these. 
Events push on. ‘The gods, severe but wise, 
Knew well which way to set our mortal eyes! 


Cnitarian Sunday School Society. 


A meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
was held in the Casino Hall, Atlantic City, Tuesday even- 


ing, September 22, President Edward A. Horton in the 
After the singing of a hymn, prayer was offered 


chair. 
by Rev. Henry H. Saunderson. 


Address of the President. 


I welcome you, workers in a common cause, to the. 


consideration of what is growing to be one of the most 


vital questions for a democracy. The experiment that 


was started not so long ago on this new continent to see 
how, co-operatively, men and women can live together 
in the freedom which has only the restraint of self- 
enacted laws, has passed through some very severe trials. 
The furnace fire of battle, the stress and strain of early 
questions,—they have beaten with great force upon 
the nation’s existence. We have triumphed: we have 
passed through, sometimes with scorch upon the gar- 
ments, but we have passed through.. Now come cer- 
tain other problems, very grave, very large, affecting 
not simply the religious future of this country, where 
toleration is the law and usage, but the civic and social 
fabric. And it behooves a denomination—a move- 
ment, the word better suited to some ears—such as 
ours to be very sure that we are holding true and 
steadfast the position which our principles demand. We 
are supposed to take the word ‘‘education” asa key 
to unlock more of the difficulties of progress than other 
denominations. The revival method we long ago cast 
away. The emotional transition from the state of wil- 
fulness or uncertainty to one of decision on the saint’s 
standing and power,—that emotional test and help we 
early discarded. It was assumed that through the 
portals of the intellect, by the training of the will, by the 
installing and enthronement of convictions, those su- 
preme results were to come which we sought for in relig- 
ion and in the state. 

And yet, as we come to consider these problems nearer, 
we find that still we must recur to a proper treatment, 
measurement, and moulding of the emotional side. And 
it remains with such a people as ours, who have been 
the creators and sponsors for such a leader as Horace 
Mann, for such ideas as Froebel and Pestalozzi have advo- 
cated and set forth,—it becomes us to be able to show 
the pattern of the realization of this happy union. 

Now religious and moral education is coming to the 
attention of even the average citizen and worshipper, 
because of this crisis, this testing period, which is upon 
our nation. Even in New England, with its conserva- 
tive qualities, with its belief in fundamentals, there has 
often been erected the standard of smartness and of 
intellectual acuteness, of the external accomplishment, 
if you will, whereby there seemed to be substance, and 
yet there was only form. And along the streets and 
through the marts of daily traffic you find characters 
going down and wrecks strewn because of the deteriorat- 


ing and sapping character of that false standard. The 
nation, ladies and gentlemen, is rising as never before to” 
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a consciousness that it must handle this problem of the 
creation of a complete, symmetrical character to be 
formed by the joint agencies, well developed and power- 
ful, of the public schools, or universal education, and 
the tuition and nurture of religion. 

Why is this so? Is it the declaration of some arti- 
ficial alarm, or are the conditions real? No doubt from 
these four speakers carefully selected, competent to 
speak to vou to-night, there will be reasons given why 
we should take this matter in hand. May I simply in- 
dicate three? 

I believe that one of the great demands ton day is the 
preservation and protection of the individual. The 
great effort in the founding of this country was to make 
the individual free, having an orbit of citizenship, of 
usefulness and power, which had never been accredited 
to the average human being before. The great revival 
of the memory of Emerson, the recital of his title deeds 
to power, influence, and authority,—all this points again 
to the healthy and wholesome conception of individ- 
ualism. A democracy lives on a corner-stone of individ- 
nal character, and the tendency to-day, as you know full 
well without my elaborating that statement, is this,— 
that, when a democracy such as ours gets to be seventy 
and eighty millions in its numerical computation, then 
- comes the danger of the tyranny of majorities, of the 
despotism of traditional usages; and the call back to 
Emerson is simply a symptom of the times. With a 
clarion and salutary accent it asks the parent to remem- 
ber that the child, coming up with heirship to these privi- 
leges and with responsibility upon his or her shoulders, is to 
be taught honesty, sincerity, and the pivoting of judgment 
upon one’s own honest convictions. Without sucha unit 
and central clarifying of things the springs of national 
power and religious life will be muddy and impure. The 
protection of the individual against labor organizations, 
the protection of the individual against ecclesiastical 
tyranny, the protection of the individual against social 
withering customs,—all this is called for; and where will 
the response issue but from the proper moral and religious 
education which unseals the individual eyes until they see 
the ideals and standards whereby to exhilarate their 
lives and make them more useful to the world? 

There is, of course, then, the second consideration, 
somewhat dependent upon that,—any way, linked with 
it,—that the enrichment of citizenship must proceed 
greatly from religious and moral influences. When we 
want national or international standards lifted high, 
when we want to realize that the globe is a great deal 
smaller than it was a hundred or two hundred years ago, 
and we have got to live together, the antipodes with 
us and we with them; when we realize that the news- 
paper on the breakfast table interests the child and the 
man in things far round the globe,—the sufferings and 
problems; when, for instance, in Turkey you locate your 
sentiments and array in your daily thoughts the Bul- 
garian affair,—you -realize, taking that simply as one 
illustration, how we are obliged to consider the defini- 
tion of citizenship in terms that are very deep and very 
high and must be very richly interpreted in the ordi- 
nary habitudes of a citizen’s mind—almost automati- 
cally rendered to him—how? By virtue of an education. 
You need not expect that citizenship can rise up inspired 
at any given moment and doitsduty. It must be trained, 
not simply in the public schools, but in most places where 
forever flow—though they seem often elusive and illusive 
—those ideals which from the times of Nazareth have 
beckoned and allured, purified and elevated, the hopes 
of humanity. 

_ Citizenship, to be true at the ballot box; citizenship, 
to read out national privileges in a stewardship and 
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trust for the whole world; citizenship that will take men 
from the thraldom of bossism and plant citizens on their 
own feet to speak their own utterances; citizenship that 
shall crown itself at some great heights of religious con- 
secration, making pure and illuminated even the or- 
dinary transactions of life,—such beneficent influences 
must proceed from the moral and religious standards. 

And, finally, this third consideration, challenging the 
possibilities of what can be done, is this: the simplifi- 
cation of Christianity. I ask, ladies and gentlemen, 
for nothing more than this to make progress sure in re- 
ligion,—that it grows simpler. You may say it is a 
longer theological output of more accurate philosophi- 
cal systems. Very good, I will not deny it; better criti- 
cism, higher and loftier, of the Bible; I do not deny 
it. But I do believe that a wonderful wave of reform 
would purify all the churches if only the simplicity of 
the Founder of Christianity could descend upon his dis- 
ciples until they saw things through those simple maxims, 
those cardinal principles, which he enunciated to the 
world, which I say with all modesty and propriety, I 
think, we have tried as a denomination to bring to the 
attention of Christendom. ‘These simplicities will render 
religion more effective, more fraternal, throughout the 
world. And all this cannot be done by passing resolu- 
tions, even in such a notable national conference as this. 
Such results cannot be accomplished by the minister 
pounding his pulpit or quietly or loudly saying to adults, 
“This is the way: walk ye in it.’’ It must begin,—this 
happy, this blessed renovation of national and personal 
life,—it must begin with the young generation. And 
I thank one of the speakers of this morning for saying to 
me afterward that it is a happy omen that, when the 
call comes for the books,—for implements which are true 
to modern psychology and pedagogy,—the Unitarian 
denomination can respond to that callat once. Wehave 
products which are not ashamed to hold themselves 
true in the light of scrutiny, and we are prepared, not 
only by such manuals and text-books, to aid on this 
work, but to stand, and, having done all, to stand, for 
the rights of reason,—the agitation of the young imind 
rather than its filling and condensing into catechetical 
knowledge. We stand for the open pathway whereby 
the boy or girl beginning the right way shall always 
have the delight through all his years of an increasing 
view from the heights he reaches. 

This is not a meeting to exploit the detail work of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. If the speakers of 
this evening to follow me will only dig deeper the wells 
of conviction and enthusiasm in you, then the Sunday- 
school will care for itself, then the home nurture will be 
deeper and better, and then all those appliances that we 
seek to make more skilful will be brought nearer to per- 
fection. I believe that, when the desire is upon us and 
the consecrated and impelling influence of enthusiasm is 
with us, then we brush away obstacles, then we come 
quickly to the goal of our desire, which is to prove that 
in religious and moral education, the home and the Sun- 
day-school co-operating with the public school, we have 
a solution of many of the difficulties which beleaguer the 
life of our people. Auspicious the awakening, happy the 
brighter dawn of this confidence in our own midst; and 
in behalf of the directors I thank you and others through 
you for that loyalty, for that generosity, by which we are 
enabled to do the work we have in mind. And I have 
no doubt that when this meeting is over, and you join it 
with the utterances of this morning, so saliant, so con- 
vincing, as to the signs of the times, you will say that one 
of the most important agencies for working out and de- 
veloping such results as Carroll D. Wright depicted must 
be religious and moral education of the rising generation. 
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A Present Need. 


BY MRS. EMILY A. FIFIELD. 


In a recent impressive sermon my minister said, ‘‘ Poets 
are born, not made; but Christians must be made.”’ And, 
drawing familiar illustrations from country life, he told 
us of the work of the farmer, and how he studies his sub- 
ject; how he prepares the ground by ploughing and har- 
rowing ; how he selects the seed and carefully sows it; how 
he watches the growing plants, plucking out every in- 
jurious weed, and from time to time irrigating the ground, 
that the harvest may be prolific and the fruit reach per- 
fection. 

All this culture must be given to human beings to make 
them Christians. As the natural body is nourished and 
strengthened and cared for and helped to grow, so the 
higher, ideal nature must be educated and disciplined and 
directed. 

Right and wrong has to be taught, and learned like 
other lessons. This knowledge does not come intuitively. 
The conscience has to be educated. Regard for the 
rights, interests, and feelings of others, and the relation 
of each human being to the social life of which he is a 
member, must be acquired, and the greatest and most 
important lesson of all, his relations to the heavenly 
Father, must be a part of true education, the end of which 
is character. 

How often all this has been said, and how often the 
agencies have been enumerated by which we may all be 
made Christians! The home, the school, the library, the 
church, has each been held responsible; and the child has 
usually been the centre upon which all efforts are focussed. 

I should like to begin where others leave off, giving the 
little time allotted to me to the church. 

If it is admitted that religious education is important, 
it seems to me the church exists for the very purpose of 
forming the religious character and directing the religious 
lives of men. 

We emphasize the fact that the church is for worshtp. 
Its buildings, its music, and its services help thousands 
and thousands through life, who week by week are lifted 
up and out of themselves. But the majority of people 
do not worship; and, of those who do, few in our churches 
have more than the scant opportunity afforded by the 
Sunday service. A hymn, a prayer, a few short sentences 
of Scripture, a sermon, fitted or not to the mood one 
happens to be in, and then the doors closed, the pulpit 
covered, the flowers put away for another week! 

We say the church is for service, and here is its oppor- 
tunity. The church dses promote all charitable objects, 
ours more than any other. It has at its command men 
and women ready to serve, and money ready to use for 
the relief, the education, or the entertainment of the peo- 
ple. The energies of the church are absorbed in all sorts 
of enterprises and societies, charitable, philanthropic, 
social, and municipal. No cause ever appeals to the 
Unitarian Church in vain. Our Methodist brothers lately 
in trouble could count on the Unitarians for quick and 
efficient help. Our church stands in truth for service. 

But another function of the church, that of giving 
formal religious instruction, is neglected or altogether 
left out of account. We have little of that best part of 
the Roman Catholic service, the stated period for ‘‘in- 
structions,”’ which, often take the place of the sermon. 

It has been said that a man’s religion is the chief fact 
in regard tohim. Hence the question of religious instruc- 
tion is one of supreme interest and importance. It does 
make a difference what a man believes! President Eliot 
long ago pointed out to us ‘‘the wonderful difference in 
the effect on a boy’s mind between the influence of the 
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Unitarian ideas of God, Jesus, religion, and human society, 
and the old-fashioned Evangelical ideas on those tremen- 
nous themes.” 

If the doctrine committed to our care is a precious one, 
why do we do so little to make it clear? Is it not deplora- 
ble that our grown sons and daughters should be unable 
to tell why they attend a Unitarian church or to give a 
reason why they are Unitarians, and not Baptists or Pres- 
byterians or Mormons? ‘This very summer I have been 
sitting on a hotel piazza with a group of delightful, culti- 
vated men and women, most of them Unitarians, and not 
one of them was able to say why he was a Unitarian or 
what Unitarians believe. The children of these Unita- 
rians were on the green opposite. If they had been ques- 
tioned concerning their church, a well-bred stare of in- 
comprehension would have been the answer. 

In my visits among the women of our Alliance, I have 
felt sorry to find how little real knowledge of the distinc- 
tive doctrines of our body exists,—how little is known of 
the history and traditions of our form of faith and the 
place it now holds in the religious world. 

A whole winter is spent—pleasantly, to be sure,—in 
reading ‘“The Idyls of the King”’ or in trying to under- 
stand ‘‘The Ring and the Book,” and the vital principles 
of religious belief are left one side. In many parishes the 
minister is the generous and helpful leader in miscellaneous 
reading, and could be just as interesting in the study of 
ecclesiastical history or in dogmatic theology if he did 
not fear being dull and serious, and would realize that his 
people might be as interested in such matters as he is 
himself. Many of us would like to know about the changes 
in thought in Harvard or to follow the courses laid out 
for the Unitarian divinity student at Oxford, about which 
we seldom have an opportunity to hear. 

I am sure there is something wrong when a man can 
say, I have been to church a whole year regularly, and I 
do not see the least difference between the Unitarian and 
the Orthodox church. 

I would not ignore the teaching of home or school 
or undervalue the stream of so-called unconscious in- 
fluence that constantly flows into the life. It is in the 
home that we first gain a knowledge of obedience, jus- 
tice, reverence, and truth, the moral ideas which are 
essential to religion. It is hard to estimate how far 
the religious ideas, feelings, and character are shaped 
by the character of the home; but my contention is that 
few homes nowadays afford definite instruction on mat- 
ters which will strengthen a child for the work of life. 
There must be positive teaching. It is very well to 
say, ‘‘Be good, and you will be happy”; but that nega- 
tive teaching is not enough. 

We can believe the home of Jesus to have been one 
of love and sympathy, with all the best influences of 
wisdom, truth, and goodness; but Jesus confounded the 
doctors in the temple and baffled the Pharisees by his 
knowledge of the prophets and his acquaintance with 
Scripture. , 

Let any one look at Hofmann’s beautiful picture of 
Christ among the doctors, and he will see that the boy 
had a definite message to deliver and felt sure of his 
subject. The formal instruction in the Jewish law, 
which he acquired in the weekly synagogue service, 
must have had great influence in developing his character, 
and making him the teacher and educator of mankind. 
It fitted him for his battle, and provided him with the 
weapons he needed. 

In the early days of the Christian era it was found 
advisable to give extended instruction in the funda- 
mental truths and doctrines of Christianity. The learners, 
ot catechumens, studied the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the chief articles of Christian belief, 
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and were well grounded in the doctrines. Even in Pur- 
itan days the dispensation of the Word was the chief 
office of the church. 

At present it is the disposition to depreciate doctrinal 
knowledge, and to say it is of little consequence what 
a man believes, if he is only sincere. Is there not a close 
connection between a man’s faith and his conduct? Do 
not the principles in which he believes control his practice ? 
It is a truism to say it is better to know God than to 
know about God, but knowledge of God does not come 
by intuition. . 

It is true that character is more than opinions, but 
a man’s opinions shape his character. Mr. Slicer, in his 
last book, has well shown ‘‘the power of the faith which 
we hold to regulate opinion and give it standards of de- 
termination”’; but somehow and somewhere we must 
learn what the faith we hold zs/ Our gospel may be broad 
in its application, and include all interests of human 
life; but we must learn what is meant by the gospel, 
and here is the opportunity of the preacher. It is not 
only in the pulpit that the church may provide instruc- 
tion. The Young People’s Union, the. Alliance, and 
the Sunday-school, each may furnish religious instruction. 

The Sunday-school is often disappointing because 
it is neither church nor school. The external observances 


_ of religion—the prayer, the solemn music, the ordinances, 


the quiet hush, the devotional atmosphere of the church, 
which leave an impress upon the youngest child—seem 
to be lost in the Sunday-school, while the lessons, often 
desultory and disconnected, fail to command the inter- 
est and respect that is felt for week-day studies. For 
some unexplained reason educational principles, such 
as govern the work of a good school, seem to have no con- 
nection with religion or the church. I am not filled with 
entire satisfaction with the large and prosperous Sunday- 
school in my own parish, when half the children are walk- 
ing away from the church as I enter for the morning 
service. Most of them have spent a pleasant hour, and 
many have Every Other Sunday in their hands; but the 
church is evidently nothing to them. 

The Catholic Church on the other side of the hill de- 
clares that, if it can have the teaching of the children 
till they are twelve years old, they are safe within the 
fold. What becomes of our children after they are twelve 
years old? Have we made secure for them a knowledge 
of this faith which we say is such a blessed heritage,— 
this faith which has such power to give its possessor 
peace and confidence and serenity through all the trials 
and tribulations of life? ' 

In trying to be broad, have we not allowed them to 
become too broad, and has not the idea of perfect free- 
dom caused great confusion of thought, and left them 
without anchorage anywhere? No one will deny that 
education at the present day has much more to do with 
mental than with moral growth. My plea is that some- 
thing of the same accuracy of statement and systematic 
instruction should be given for one as for the other, and 
that moral and religious training should not be left en- 
tirely to the force of the surrounding atmosphere or to 
good impressions or even to good example. 

This is not in disparagement of the work of the self- 
sacrificing and devoted men and women who have given 
time and strength to attendance in the Sunday-school. 
Their unselfish and difficult service deserves perpetual 
and unstinted gratitude. And when we read that ‘‘the 
American Sunday School Union has organized, on the 
average, more than three Sunday-schools a day for 
over sixty-five years, and that these schools have been 
placed in districts that were for the most part without 
other religious organizations,” it may well be called a 
‘magnificent movement.” 
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The newly organized Religious Education Association, 
with its sixteen departments, may in time develop some 
plan adequate to the work; but in the mean time there 
is much to be done in the way of making Christians. 
The home accomplishes so little that it is still the church’s 
opportunity to offer an education for young and old 
which shall develop in the highest sense men’s relations 
to one another and to God. 

I do not say that a narrow round of church-going 
and of Sunday services, or that repeating words of cer- 
tain doctrines not held by other Christians, will solve 
the problem of religious education. Our church still 
has for its highest: motive moral perfection in human 
character. But character is a product, and may largely 
be the product of careful husbandry by the church. The 
church should lay the sure foundation. It should help 
men, old and young, to acquire fixed opinions and clear 
views on the important things of life. Sermons and 
church services amount to little unless their influence 
acts upon us in our every-day life; and to help and guide 
us from Monday till Saturday the teaching of Sunday 
must be forceful and direct, concrete and real. 

The two great commandments and the three abiding 
virtues are truly an all-sufficient creed; but generations 
have not exhausted their teachings, and better knowledge 
is stilla present need. Each of us has a share in a glorious 
heritage, and each of us is answerable for that share. 
What a loss to drift through life without coming to our 
inheritance! 


The Parent, the Child — and God. 


BY REV. WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Is it not a beautiful subject that I have to speak about, 
“The Parent, the Child—and God’? All men and all 
women are parents in heart,—some of us with children 
in flesh, some of us only with dream-children, but not 
really unchilded by that. So I shall speak as if we all 
belonged to one class, that of parents; and I want to 
speak practically. ' 

The parent is a trustee. That is perhaps his most sig- 
nificant title. Jesus, in the story, took a little child, 
set him in their midst, and said—you know what. ‘That 
is what God is doing every moment all over the earth. 
He is taking a little child, setting him in the midst be- 
tween a man and a woman, and saying, ‘‘Hold him, 
keep him, tend him for me. He is my boy, she is my 
girl: tend them for me.” The wondrous thing intrusted 
to us is the crown of the visible creation,—a body, a mind, 
a heart, a will, a conscience, a soul, all of them feeble, 
all of them helpless, all of them vital through and through, 
all with a destiny of growth, part perishable, but even 
this a miracle and essential; part, as we think, imper- 
ishable. 

And each parent is a joint trustee for this living miracle. 
It comes indelibly stamped as theirs, stamped with their 
features, stamped with their aptitudes, stamped with 
their predispositions. Our child looks into our face, 
and awes us with the sense that it is we two in composite 
miniature. Nature itself has inscribed our name on 
it. It is a vast dignity, the greatest conferred by Nat- 
ure. It isa vast responsibility, the weightiest with which 
man is burdened. For the parent is God’s vicegerent 
and visible representative on earth. Toward this little 
soul he is the God creating, for God will continue its 
making through him. He is the God providing, for 
God will be Providence to it mainly through him; here 
in Nature are the materials, but the parent is the one 
to apply them. He is the God educating, for here in 
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the child are the powers in the germ, and here in soci- 
ety the teachers and text-books; but he, the parent, is to 
make all the connections. He, under God, is fate to the 
child. Under God,—under God! God not the absentee, 
but God present, watching, suggesting, securing in some 
sort his end by that wonderful method of his,—parental 
love. For, corresponding to the dignity and the respon- 
sibility of parentage, is a vast reward, even the joy of 
having a child, one’s very own. No joy like that joy. 
This is the trustee’s commission for services rendered,— 
the commission prearranged, sealed and secured in the 
very nature of the trustee’s,—the father’s and mother’s 
love for their offspring. When the little soul arrives 
on the time-shore, it lands on a mother’s breast, and 
welcome is waiting! ‘The wide world over, that welcome 
is waiting. ‘The child itself is its own reward. 

Now consider more closely this trustee’s functions 
with reference to the soul of the child. The three I 
would speak of blend into one, yet they are in a meas- 
ure separate and successive. ‘These functions stcces- 
sively are, to be Image of God, to be Priest, to be Or- 
acle. 

First, then, as Image of God. ‘The time does not 
last long, but there is a time when the mother and father 
are really as God’s very self to the little soul. It images 
no other God. All that it knows of power, of wisdom, 
of goodness, of blessing, or of something to fear, is there 
by its side in its home. ‘The arms that enclose it, the 
eyes that beam down to it, the voice that bids and for- 
bids, are the arms and the eyes and the voice of the God 
that it names ‘“‘mamma”’ and ‘‘papa.’” As yet there 
is nothing beyond. ‘They are its little Supreme of au- 
thority and dignity and character. When it begins to 
hear the name ‘‘God,” the name ‘‘Jesus,’’ the names 
‘‘Washington,” ‘‘Lincoln,’’ they all seem to mean some- 
body good and kind,—and it knows its own father is 
that. So all mix up together in the little one’s mind, 
and one of his early problems in personality is, perhaps, 
“Which is the better, George Washington or papa or 
God?’ During this time the parent, I say, is actually 
the Image of God to the child’s mind. It does not last 
long, this time, only during the first three or four years 
of the life; and the parent exercising the function is almost 
unconscious of it. If we were conscious of it, we could 
not stand it. But for the time the function is a real 
one, and it is probably far more important to the child’s 
after-notion and after-feeling of God than we dream. 
Happy we parents if, as those afterthoughts dawn, the 
child feels no great jar and break between its three- 
year-old and its ten-year-old theology, its three-year-old 
God and its ten-year-old God. 

But soon comes our second relation to our child’s soul. 
We are no longer quite the Image of God to him: he has 
found us out. He knows us better now. We are good, 
we are kind, he loves us dearly and knows that we love 
him; but he knows there is a difference between God 
and us. And now arises our second function,—that of 
the parent as Priest. It is a blessed time for us now, 
even more blessed than the earlier, because now we are 
conscious of the function. 

Several different. opportunities of priestship to our 
little boy’s soul and our little girl’s soul are going to be 
ours. ‘There are those earliest altars of all, the mother’s 
lap and the father’s knee. There is that sacredest hour 
in a child’s life, the bedtime hour, when all evening 
sanctities are concentrated in the quiet between a brood- 
ing mother-heart and a child-heart. That hour is Nat- 
ure’s confessional hour, and that place Nature’s confes- 
sional closet between the child and its parent. Then 
is the little soul all open, tender, brimming with con- 
fidences and self-revelation. That is the hour of delight 
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in the true mother’s day, when her child’s soul lies open 
to her love and her gaze and her holiest word. In the 
true father’s day, also; for the father who loves his child 
or himself will not give it all to the mother. Now comes 
the teaching of the little rituals that the child yearns,— 
the lisping in words of the child-soul toward the other 
Mother-and-Father, the great Mother-Heart, the great 
Father-Hand, of its life. 

Another of the parent’s opportunities of priestship 
is that of the family altar, so called,—the family altar, 
as it was called. Has any sanctity really gone out from 
our homes that that term and that practice are no longer 
familiar among us? ‘The family altar! You still bow 
your individual soul, perhaps, to the dear Father at night 
or at morning; but from your home, where father and 
mother and the two or three little ones live as one unit 
of blessedness, one household of love, has the feeling of 
family thankfulness, family aspiration, family prayer, 
really gone, that we no longer have anything like the ‘‘fam- 
ily altar?’’ ‘To some of us, as we now think of it, that 
custom in the mornings of childhood is the most last- 
ingly tender memory that has come down through the 
years. ‘The dear old custom is disused now, I will not 
say wholly, unwisely. But is nothing taking its place? 
Are we never together thankful to God, never together 
thinking of him, never together calling his name? Is 
the thought of him kept for the separate bed-chambers, 
and, for the rest of our home, love in abundance and 
ethics and character,--embodied religion, indeed, but, 
because embodied and organized, so largely unconscious, 
—but never a fresh ‘‘Thank God” uttered together, 
never an ‘‘Our Father” heard in the home? Why, 
three times a day there is a natural sacrament oppor- 
tunity in every honie, and three times a day, a sacrament 
apt to be kept in a true one,—a sacrament almost informal, 
but conscious and tender and holy for those alive to the 
feeling of God. ‘Three times a day the bread of God is 
broken for us; three times a day the wines of God are 
offered to our lips; three times a day father and mother 
and children gather close to each other, lovers all, hands 
within reach, with emblems of service, the helping to 
food and the sharing for necessary parts of the meal. 
And amid all this beauty of relation and action never 
a word to God and of God uttered together? Never the 
silent bowing of the head together to the Heart of it all? 
Never the lifting of souls in a household thanksgiving, 
‘“Thank God we are here, are part of each other, and 
he part of us, and we part of him”? Oh, shame on our 
homes of the liberal faith if we, who have given over our 
fathers’ old habits of family faith, have not in some way 
or other, simple, sweet, natural, replaced the old custom! 
It asks for only a moment of time; but that moment 
really kept, really lived, is more strengthful than almost 
any other in the whole day. It is the peace beforehand 
for the day’s fight and worry and fret, the day’s strain 
and tire. A moment’s reading will do it, friends,— 
a few verses out of some Bible or a few lines out of some 
poem. And the tenderest way is for the child, when he 
is old enough, to come right to the father’s or mother’s 
side and do the reading himself, and then turn up the 
little face for the kiss that seals it all. Are you and I 
going to forego in our homes that moment of tenderness, 
God’s kiss on us all? You young men and yonng women, 
with parenthood still in the distance, and you twos who, 
yet to be one, have not even greeted each other per- 
haps, let me tell you the easiest hour to begin the dear 
custom. It is when you and she, you and he, first enter 
your home to begin the ‘‘new life.’ The father of your 


childhood is away now, and the mother away: the new 


home is your very own, and you two are together, alone, 
in the sacredest hour of your life. God has blended you 
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iayiPly now be you blended before him visibly by the 

of the bowed head and the word, or a conscious 
stillness of gratitude. Begin then and there the new 
life with the quiet moment at the breakfast meal. The 
tenderness of the night’s silence behind you, the beauty 
of the morning’s freshness around you, then and there, 
on your first wedded morning, begin the custom which, 
then begun, may last on into your children’s lives as they 
come into your arms, and may bless those children 
unspeakably. It is easiest, then, to begin. Yet let 
none of us older belated ones think it is too late for 
us to begin that little family tryst with the God of our 
home. 

There is a third opportunity for parental priestship 
to the soul of the child. I am thinking now of the father’s 
and mother’s general habit of showing reverence for 
things reverend. For instance, is beauty sacred, as such, 
in the home? Are the holy and the ridiculous instinc- 
tively two, not one, in the household speech? Do love 
and death and sin and Bible and religion and ‘‘God”’ 
lie above the levels of jest? Is reverence felt for others’ 
reverence, whatever its object? Or again, do the father 
and mother care that their child shall care for the church ? 
that their child shall care for the Sunday-school? The 
former query I leave for others to urge, only saying that 


the child’s interest in the church is almost sure to be 


no higher than the parent’s, But do you know that 
most of us average parents are arrant ingrates toward 
one set of coworkers with us,—I mean, the Sunday- 
school teachers? Most of us, after the morning church 
service is over, go home; perhaps, after the long ser- 
mon, are glad that we can. But fifteen women, and 
two or three men with them, are not going home. They 
are going down into the other room to spend another 
hour and a quarter—with whom? With your children. 
At whose request? At your request, for you send the 
children to them. Did you ever thank the Sunday-school 
teacher of your child for that? A Sunday comes too 
unpleasant for church-going, or too pleasant, and you 
do not go. For the Sunday-school teacher no such Sun- 
day ever comes: her loyalty to your child forbids. Did 
you ever thank the teacher for that? An hour and a 
half a week for forty consecutive weeks is her gift 
to you. Have you remembered to say anything to her 
about it? to show any interest in her work? to consult 
with her over it? to second her in it? Did you know 
that such seconding changes her teacher’s task from 
a hard to a joyful one? and that, unless the home does 
second the Sunday-school heartily and continuously, 
it is apt to be almost fruitless of good to a child? Have 
you ever talked with your child’s Sunday-school teacher, 
I say, about her work for ‘the soul of your child? ever 
thanked her? 

Another opportunity comes in our own habit of prayer. 
If we have cordial morning and evening relations with 
our children, they will sometimes catch us at prayer. 
Let the catching come: let the child know that you two 
are just as much children before the great Life, the great 
Love, the dear Father of all, as the child’s self. Let 
the little boy and girl know that father and mother are 
doing what they do, using the same words, perhaps 
thinking much the same thoughts. That will give their 
own prayer more meaning. They will see you are not 
talking of God to them, and forgetting to talk to God 
of yourselves. They will know he is real to you, there- 
fore he will be more real to them. 

More important, of course, than any overheard prayer, 
more important than any and all things besides, is our 
character and life as the children see us day by day in 
the home. I said that our functions of Image of God, 
of Priest, and of Oracle, blend. ‘That first equation 
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of all, when we were the only image of God to the child’s 
mind,—that old equation lasts in a sense, although it 
has dimmed, and the ‘‘only” is gone. I mean that his 
notions of God are still being shaped and colored by our 
characters. Words about him without character to 
match are soon felt as unreal by the little child-mind, 
so shrewdly detective. ‘‘God” is compact of ideals 
to us; and our child’s ideals of duty, of honor, of justice, 
of disinterestedness, of tender love, are all statured 
largely by our reals of these qualities. A father’s sin- 
cerity often determines for life the ethics of his boy’s 
theology; a mother’s love, the depth and horizons of his 
faith in the Infinite Goodness. This is so well known 
that it need not be dwelt on, but it is more important 
for practical priesthood than anything else to be said. 
All mediatorship centres in this. We parents cannot 
teach more of God to our child than we have incarnated 
of God in ourselves. Remember nothing else that I 
say, but remember that we parents cannot teach more 
of God to our child than we have incarnated of God in 
ourselves. 

Here are four or five ways, then, in which the mother 
and the father are the natural Priests to their child. 
And these ways, put together, determine the atmosphere 
of the home. The atmosphere of home,—that word 
tells the whole story. Let the atmosphere of its home 
be that of reverence and aspiration,—not merely of 
goodness, but of goodness aspiring; not simply of ethics 
in practice, but of ethics at worship,—and our child is 
pretty safe in its home. For it will be living in the 
light of God shining visibly through the parent’s 
ideals. 

A few words, now, of the parent’s third function,— 
that which I called being Oracle to the child-soul. In 
Greek lands of old the oracle was the shrine to which 
men went to ask questions of the gods. A shrine cor- 
responding to that belongs in each home,—a place where 
the little one can bring its quaint curiosities concerning 
the universe, asking for light. The child-soul, six or 
eight years on earth, is all a-flower with questions about 
God and itself, and the whence and the why and the 
whither of things. We do not have to wake the God- 
sense, Nature takes care of that: our part is only to 
guide, to enlighten, to educate it. And such deep- 
simple conundrums as our six-year-olds can invent,— 
levelling, of course, the wisdom of sages, to say nothing 
of ours! It must ask these questions of some one. Who 
is to answer them? Who, first, but the parent? 

Suppose that he says, ‘‘I know not the answers myself, 
and I will say naught to my child,” or, a more common 
way, ‘I have my opinions, my ‘faiths,’ if you please, 
but am not going to prejudice the mind of my child: 
he shall grow, and solve as he may his own problems.” 
That parent is abdicating part of his parenthood. And 
abdicating in favor of whom? In favor of a nurse, of 
a Sunday-school teacher, of a Sunday-school book, of 
a novel, a newspaper, of the child’s little playmates, of 
neighbors who are sure that they know and are only 
too faithfully anxious to tell, among the things they 
would tell being some of the last things in the world a 
parent of the liberal faith would like his child to believe. 
In society like ours the child is sure to be influenced, 
‘‘prejudiced,’”’ one way or another. The question is 
not of influence or no influence, but only of whose? In 
heathen countries and famine times they sometimes 
“‘expose’’ the new-born babe to the mercy of the street 
or the wood. ‘The parent who refuses to be, as well as he 
ean, the ‘‘Oracle’’—that is, the intellectual interpreter 
of God to his child—is ‘‘exposing’’ its soul to the street. 
It is pitiful, tragic. ‘The child has a right to say, ‘‘Father, 
this is my home, you are my father: tell me your best}” 
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Our best,—that ‘is all. ‘‘As well as we can,”—no more 
is required. Give him your best thought of God and his 
goodness, whatever it be, saying always and humbly: 
‘This is only my seeing: I, too, am a child. And we 
see more and better as long as we live, if we try to live 
rightly.” That sort of answer serves both of the child’s 
needs: it helps him with the light we have won, “ preju- 
dices”’ him toward the true and the beautiful as we dis- 
cern it; and it teaches the open mind and the vision that 
grows. And the child by and by will twice bless us. 
Whereas the refusal to help teaches not the open mind, 
but indifference. And no blessing waits upon that. 
The parent owes the child-body bread; he owes the child- 
mind reading and writing; he owes the child-heart love; 
he owes the child-soul his own thought of God, his best 
to the date of the asking. Instead of making our igno- 
rance an excuse and exemption, we should make the 
child’s ignorance a compulsion laid on us to so live that 
we shall have a good thought of God to give, when he 
comes to the Oracle. 

But let us not think, after all, that it is mainly a con- 
ception of God that we owe him. ‘The great thing is not 
a definition, but a feeling; not theology, but religious- 
ness. Whatsoever we try to explain to our child, he is 
not going to see just the figure of God that we see. Nat- 
ure not only wakes the God-sense, but takes care of the 
chainber of imagery, and sets out the quaint little mind- 
idols according to need, changing them with the years, 
yet following more or less our parental suggestions. 
In other words, it is not the outline of the God-thought, 
but the contents that we mainly should care for. Never 
speak the name ‘‘God”’ to your children without the 
dawn of a smile on your face, as if you were facing some 
beautiful thing, and you will do more for their souls than 
by the correctest theology. Make God stand for Good- 
ness, for Love, for Holiness to them, and these ‘‘con- 
tents” of the God-thought will be carried over from 
outline to outline by them as they grow. Let us talk 
without fear in picture-words to them, in ‘‘anthropo- 
morphisms,’ provided we also give hints that open es- 
capes toward the Infinite for them. On the other hand, 
be not afraid of such hints, of such ‘‘abstract’’ words 
as “‘life,” “‘light,” ‘‘love,” “‘truth,” in speaking of God 
to them: be afraid not to use these. The child’s mind 
is certainly a literalist: every idea presented to it turns 
to concrete picture and image. As truly, as truly, it 
is a Transcendentalist, even an ‘‘occultist.’”” Trust your 
little Transcendentalist! He will understand your ab- 
stract terms almost as well as you do,—perhaps better. 
A mother I know would fain teach her boy no ‘‘doctrine,”’ 
but of course her fate came upon her. One night he 
asked from between the bedclothes who ‘‘God” was. 
She hesitated, and then, on the instant and on the in- 
spiration, replied, ‘‘Wherever you see anything that is 
beautiful or good, you see God, dear.” ‘‘Why, then 
God is in me, sometimes!” he answered right off. Could 
anything be more successful than that? Or analyze 
this other saying which another mother I knew kept 
in her heart: it shows how the little minds manage to 
lay hold of the transcendental, while turning it into the 
concrete and homely. Jamie was seven years old, and 
had been taking his Saturday night’s bath alone. Com- 
ing back to his mother, he told her he had been mak- 
ing up a new prayer in the tub: ‘‘Dear Father in heaven, 
take away my sins: squeeze them out of my soul, like 
squeezing, water out of a sponge. Then take Truth 
gently up, and put her there; but still leave the soul 
open that she may fly in and fly out, that I may speak 
the truth. Dear Father in heaven, I cannot hear you 
answer my prayers, but I know thou dost. Good-night, 
dear Father.”” Sin, Soul, Truth, and inaudible Prayer- 
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Answer,—but all in a bath-tub, and bird-flight! And 
he,—he predestinates just such psychological mix-ups, 
welcomes just stich familiarities! Fear not, ye of little 
faith, your child can understand you; for God, who is 
teaching through you, is also, all the time, teaching his 
own deep things behind you. 
Image, Priest, Oracle, to the child-soul,—even this 
it is to be parent, to the end that the soul of the little 
child shall grow God-like. I speak as to fellow-trustees. 


A Schoolmaster’s Faith. 


BY REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


I see here many of my old friends who remember 
that I have been a teacher and then a preacher, and am 
now both. I find it hard to tell what is the difference 
between these forms of service which I have attempted. 
I see before me many who are called ministers whom 
I sometimes think of as supremely teachers. When I 
hear Dr. Savage preach, when I read the books of Dr. 
Bixby, of Mr. Dole, who ought to be a pontifex maximus, 
when I read those books, I say, There are the teachers 
of our faith. 

It is right that the Unitarian Conference should give 
an evening to education. Our body has always produced 
educators, has always led the van of the great experi- 
ments of American education. I heard the foremost 
American educator, President Eliot of Harvard, say in 
Boston that one woman, alone and unaided, had done 
more than any other person to promote the kindergarten 
movement. Of course, he spoke of Mrs. Shaw. At that 
same conference, when I attended a most enthusiastic 
gathering of the teachers of manual training and kindred 
branches, I was told that the practice of manual indus- 
try as a fundamental part of education was first thrust 
upon the Boston public by Mrs. Hemenway, a Unitarian 
woman. And I might take a larger reach if the time per- 
mitted. I might speak of Horace Mann, of Peter Cooper, 
of the pioneers in American education. But it is enough 
to say that we are still within our function when we are 
deliberating here this solemn problem and responsibility 


of religious education. 


Mrs. Hackley, in her foundation, her endowment, 
is following in that same line of pioneer education. How 
do I dare to say that? Is there no religious education 
in America? Are not our children being taught the 
Christian faith in all the churches and all the homes? 
Of course, they are. Iam not here to offer any panaceas 
ot royal roads. I -must be mindful of the greatest word 
ever said about religious education, that the spirit blow- 
eth where it listeth, and we hear the sound thereof, but 
we know not whence it comes or whither it goes. And, 
when we speak of the education of a human soul in its 
relations to God and man, we touch upon a mystery which 
no theory and no philosophy can completely state. Here 
are many Sunday-school teachers,—God bless them all! 
I have been one, and I am one now. Don’t be discour- 
aged when you are reminded that you have but once 
a week and only so many minutes,—as if you did not 
know that! The imparting of a religious impulse is 
not to be measured in time. One seed of divine life 
imparted from you to another will bear fruit in the king- 
dom of God. Let not the Sunday-school teacher fail — 
to magnify his or her office, and yet I am profoundly ~ 
convinced that the work of the Sunday-school does not 
complete the responsibility of our people in the education 
of the young. When our poet spoke and showed us t 
Christian home as it should be, I knew that, if our a 
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‘were like that, we would not need any conventions about 
religious education. 

But who is sufficient for these thing? We used to read 
a good book called ‘‘The Parent’s Assistant.’’ A school- 
master is a parent’s assistant. I believe that the great 
work of education in America in the public schools and 
in the private schools,—for it is all one movement,— 
I believe it is moulding the character of the rising gen- 
eration along ethical and spiritual lines. A school- 
master is a parent at heart, and a true teacher has in 
him something of the priest. Your laws may secular- 
ize the school. That merely means that the law shuts 
out the dogma, the creed, the sectarian shibboleth; but 
can you shut religion out of your schools? Not as long 
as the spirit of God dwells and operates in the hearts 
of the teachers of America. 

I have never attended any more solemn assemblies 
than conventions of teachers. Moral enthusiasm, de- 
sire to touch the deeper springs of life,—that is the ani- 
mating motive and power in the heart of the American 
people. It has gone so far that there is even a little 
wave of protest; and I heard a great educator in New 
York, a professor of pedagogy in one of the great univer- 
sities, say that teachers were never to forget that char- 
acter is a by-product. He thought we were working 
‘too hard and too consciously to form character. I men- 
tion that, not because I agree with it, but because it 
illustrates the moral purpose, the religious consecration, 
of the American teacher. 

Education itself is passing through a great period of 
transition in theory and in method. You know that 
there are different methods of teaching. Now what, 
in the main, is the difference between the old school 
and the new school of education? It may be presumpt- 
uous for me to try to put it,—I have not the power of 
epigram of some of our friends,—but it seems to me it 
is something like this: that the old teaching, whether 
of catechism or of geography, was operating upon the 
youth as upon a passive, receptive, and malleable mind, 
and the harder you hammered, the more beautiful would 
be the result. I saw a beautiful parable not long ago 
to the effect that teaching—there is a good deal of truth 
in this—is licking the cub into shape, like a mother bear; 
but that is rather an external symbol: you have to add 
the motherhood to it. 


‘Now the new education means that the teacher must. 


get right down with the child. Froebel said, ‘‘Let us 
live with our children!’’ The most affecting piece of 
pedagogy that I ever saw was this: A consecrated man, 
one of my parishioners, had devoted his life to teaching 
children of defective mind, and he told what he had done 
for a certain idiotic child. He was in despair at a 
certain point, when he saw a mother speak to her child 
and he got his inspiration. The mother, to catch the 
child’s attention and compel obedience, got down with 
the child. He found that he had to do that literally 
with the idiot. Now in the new education the teacher 
gets down with the responsive mind, and youth is treated 
as a growing, creative life. You remove the impediments, 
you sow the seed, and you let the mind and power of 
the divine life operate in the youthful soul. The new 
pedagogy is nothing but a manifold application and pro- 
pence discussion of how in detail is the best way to do 
this. 

In religious education we have not only the difficulty 
that all the methods of education are changing, but that 
the subject itself is changing. With the most beautiful 

_ pedagogy, how would you teach chemistry if the theory 
of phlogiston were taught by powerful, learned societies 
and endowed by millionaires? How would you teach 
geography if the Ptolemaic map of the world were im- 
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posed upon you by a conclave of school committees? 
You would find it very difficult. Something like that 
is what happens in our religious teaching, and I want 
to defend, even from the loving criticism of our friend 
here, some of our Unitarian homes for the apparent in- 
difference to the teaching of their children. I do not 
believe it is because the parent is indifferent, always, 
but because we don’t know how, and because we fear to 
impose upon a passive mind even an excellent and per- 
fect Unitarian catechism. [Applause.] 

Now, then, what are we going to do about religious 
education? We have already seen that you cannot im- 
pose upon a youthful soul at any stage that for which it 
is not ready. It has been, I might say, affirmed ex cathe- 
dra by some of the most eminent teachers of ethics in 
the universities that the formal study of ethics in the 
schools must not be introduced too early, that it is dan- 
gerous for a man to find out too early in life why he ought 
not to break the commandments. Did it ever occur to you 
that the great fly-wheel of civilization, as of education 
itself, is imitation? I feel that the first thing we have 
to do for our young people, whether the six-year-old or 
the sixteen-year-old, is to supply a visible expression of 
moral life, a visible expression of spiritual aspiration,— 
that family altar, that school altar, the bended head, the 
regular worship and the poetic and suggestive expression 
of religion in poem, in psalm, in the Scripture. We can- 
not teach a youthful mind by words, no matter if you 
have the words of inspiration itself. You cannot go any 
further than you have gone yourself. You cannot go 
any further than your own heart and soul go with the 
words. If you do, you produce spiritual disturbance, 
insincerity. You produce in the child mind a sense that 
religion is the unreal thing. Toapply all our new thoughts 
of education to religion, recognizing religion itself as a 
changing and evolving subject, presents the most difficult 
problem with which teachers have to deal. Yet we must 
deal with it, and that is why I dare to say that such an in- 
stitution as the Hackley School is really one of the pioneer 
experiments in religious education. You see what we 
want to do is not to produce a sound form of opinions. 
I have known men who had all that the theological schools 
could give, in whom there was still something lacking. 
I have had a little of that feeling myself. Dogetrine is 
only the scaffold of the building. Our aim and purpose 
in the Sunday-school, in the home, and in the day schools, 
whether public or private, is the education of the senti- 
ments, the education of the feeling which is to ripen 
into worship toward God, loyalty and service toward 
men. 

I had almost said, after our poet had depicted the 
Christian home, that there is no place for the religious 
school, and that the first duty of us all is to ‘‘go every 
man to your tents, O Israel,” and make that home the 
temple of the Spirit. Then I remembered a home in 
Nazareth out of which went a youth into the temple, 
and his father and his mother sought him sorrowing. It 
was the first of the sorrows of Mary when she found that 
young life going to God and to the temple without her. 
But that time must come, the bird must go out of its nest, 
and the young soul must wing its way even out of the 
holy protection of the parental wing. I wish I knew 
what were those questions Jesus asked of the doctors: 
perhaps I could image their answers. There is that ques- 
tioning Jesus in every youth; and we, the parents and 
the teachers and the doctors, must meet that outgoing 
soul within the temple of God, and the temple of God is 
where his spirit dwells in a human soul. Be it in the 
home, be it in the school, be it in the pulpit, you 
must answer the questions of the young Jesus in the 
temple. 
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Are Secular and Religious Education Exclusive 
of Each Other? 


BY REV. JAMES H. ECOB. 


We need to extend our notion of education. I venture 
to say now that, when we use the word ‘‘education,’’ most 
of us immediately think of a school, and, when we say 
school, we mean a school building and certain processes 
going on there; and the children are sent there, they are 
put through those processes, then they get through with 
their education, and go out and begin life. 

Now education is not a process: it is the total output 
of result in a man’s life. ‘Take as the first case an Indian 
from the Carlisle School. He has been put through the 
school; he has been taught all the things that he ought 
to have been taught; he is ready to go back to his people. 
He iseducated. He goes back to his people, and instantly 
where the school left him the old life takes him with tre- 
mendous pressure. Now we will say he is educated when 
he leaves the school. We will take him after he has been 
home, and grown to’ middle life, grown to his place in 
life there, and see what is in him and what is out of him, 
and then tell how much he is educated. You know what 
often happens. ‘They go back with perfectly correct pro- 
nunciation of English, they can do sums, and they can 
write essays; and they can do all the stunts of the school. 
Take him twenty years afterward, when he has been 
with his people and in the environment of life, and see 
where your man is. Half of what the school gave him 
has somehow or other been subtracted, and you do well 
if you keep him safe from the blanket and the tepee. 

I will give you another more practical illustration of 
just what I see every single summer when I go home. 
I have in mind now a man who is a farmer, forty years 
old. He was in one of the best of those old academies; 
and you teachers, if you will give us as good schools now 
as those old academies were, we will rise up and bless you. 
[Applause.] When he left the academy, he could write 
English, had a good penmanship, could speak correctly, 
do everything within the covers of the arithmetic. He 
got back into life: it pressed on him on all sides, gave him 
things that the school never hinted at, subtracted vastly 
what the school did for him. Now what is he? He is 
a man forty years old in the midst of life, taking his place, 
bearing his burdens, doing his duties. What is he? 
What was the total output of his environment? Well, 
he says, ‘‘I done it,” and he says, ‘‘You was’’; he says, 
“I give up writing letters: my hands have got stiff, and 
I can’t bear to write letters.”’ 

Now I say that somehow or other, when we set our 
boys and girls out of school, the environment should 
not begin to undo, strip off, but should rather carry on. 
If it were possible to bring it to pass, I would go into 
the homes and say, When your boy comes home, you 
fathers and mothers and older brothers and sisters, don’t 
say, ‘‘I done it,” so that the boy will come back from 
school and say that after you. Don’t stop writing 
letters because your hands have got a little stiff. I 
would say, Keep up the habit, because this manner of 
education is a very vital thing. If I could go into that 
community and have my way, I would say to the society 
there, Don’t let all your talk be of oxen, of hens and hogs, 
not by any manner of means. Look at what that acad- 
emy has been trying to do for you. ‘Take that for your 
standard, and see that these young souls that are brought 
back to you are caught up and carried on by the social 
life into which they go. And so with church, so with 
state. Don’t let the politics of your community be 
confined to some small, narrow question of how we shall 
get the county to vote money to build us a better bridge 
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here, and all that small calculation,—no; but How shall 
this community lift itself and its people up to the highest 
and best things? 

That being true, we will begin to say to the school: 
Look here, these boys that you are teaching have got to 
begin to plough pretty soon. I think it will be good 
sense to show them the ethics of the plough, show them 
the dignity and the strength that is implied in a man 
matching himself against the dull earth so we shall get 
out of it such splendid results. Teach them the nature 
of the trees that wave over their homes. Teach them 
in the schools the dignity and the beauty and the nobil- 
ity of their. relation to the animals which they care for,— 
not mere machines of profit, yielding so many dozens 
of eggs and so many hides and so many cans of milk; 
not that, but God’s creatures, and you, the son of God, 
there with them to treat them as such! I am only hint- 
ing at the direction in which the school should begin to 
teach, enlarging its curriculum in the direction of the 
life, and then the life taking up the work of the school. 
So, when you bring your man to maturity, you will have 
one who is educated by school and by environment; 
and they are one. 

I cannot talk to a convention like this without saying 
something about religion. The minute I say religion, 
I seem to see a vast, complicated system, wheel within 
wheel, rising to a dreadful height. Oh, you people who 
ate free born, you don’t know anything about it. I 
was introduced to you as a late comer. I tell you, when 
I look over my shoulder, I see a lot of queer things. 
Back of me lies such a tremendous stormland, full of 
clouds and tempests, it seems to me I have awakened 
from a terrible tempest of thought and feeling, and at 
last come out into a different life. Sometimes I envy 
the Dutchman who envied his dog. After enumerating 
all the things in which he thought the dog had the ad- 
vantage of him, he wound up with this: ‘‘Und ven you 
dies, vy, you joost sure dead, dot vas all: ven I die, I 
got to go to hell yet.” [Laughter.] So that awful—what 
shall I call it?—afterclap seemed to come in all religious 
teaching,—nothing free, nothing simple, nothing normal 
about it, nothing vital, but all made up, and made up 
out of very bad historic material, much of it made up 
out of feverish imaginations; and, not content with get- 
ting together all that material in this world, leaping off 
into the other world and getting a ‘‘hell yet” for us all. 
Now I say that idea of religion wants to be put wholly 
away; and let us start with the simple idea that religion 
is vital, that is all there is of it,—not formal. 

When the little child comes into the household,- you 
do not gather about it and say, ‘‘Now we must teach 
this child how to have its heart beat and its lungs work 
and how to make his ears work, and all that’’; but the 
processes will take care of themselves. He does not need 
education about that: let him alone. Thus it is with 
much of the religious life of our children and young people: 
they are ahead of us, who have grown altogether too 
canny, too wise, in these things. 

I knew a mother who did not want to have any bias 
in the mind of her child on religious things, so she never 
mentioned the name of God. But this little girl was out 
of doors with her among the trees and flowers, and asked, 
‘‘Mamma, who made the trees?”’ ‘‘Nature.” ‘‘Mamma, 
who made the flowers?” ‘‘Nature.” ‘‘Mamma, who 
made the birds?” ‘‘Nature.”’ One day the mother 
was brought to a standstill by this question: ‘‘Well, 
mamma, who is this Nature who makes everything? 
I believe he is a man.”’ Well, it seems to me that child 
somehow or other got a tremendous bias. [Laughter.] 
Where did it come from? Where did that instinctive 
teleology come from? It was breathed down out of the 
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Divine Spirit into the heart of his own child, because 
somebody made everything. 

What is the use of trying to bewilder or befool the clear- 
seeing spirit of a child? Why, parents, you have had the 
little tots in your arms, and they have questioned you 
to a standstill a thousand times about God, haven’t they? 
They know as much about it as you do. Now, then, 
the moment you say religion is vital and not formal, 
then it all comes down to a question of life,—life,—life. 
How shall I give a trend to this young life? Why, I 
shall do it just exactly as the old shepherds used to do 
with their sheep,—go ahead of them. That is all. ‘‘My 
sheep follow me.” [Applause.] 

Now do you know what happens in many of our homes? 
I will tell you what. The oldest daughter is just out in 
society. She goes to a party, and there come back after 
her a whole train of compliments for her stunning gown, 
and the mother kindles in enthusiasm over those com- 
pliments as the daughter never saw her kindle to a great 
religious idea. The daughter concludes that the mother 
would rather have her get a compliment for her stunning 
gowns than to be known as a thoughtful and religious 
woman. What other conclusion can one reach? And when 
the boy gets out into business and makes his first sharp 
bargain, and sees the keenness and the quickness of en- 
thusiasm in the father’s whole attitude, what will that 
boy conclude? ‘There is only one conclusion for anybody, 
boy or not,—that the father is more interested in having 
that boy make sharp bargains and: get on in the world 
than in having him see truth and grace and beauty of 
life as the last, best thing in the world. ; 

When we have vital religion, it gets us with a tremen- 
dous grip. There are two passages in a recent article 
by Dr. William T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education, that I want to read to you:— 

‘‘On themes so elevated as religious faith deals with, 
the habit of thinking cultivated in secular instruction 
is out of place. Even the attitude of mind cultivated 
in secular instruction is unfitted for the approach to re- 
ligious truth. Religious instruction should be surrounded 
with solemnity. It should be approached with cere- 
monial preparations, so as to lift up the mind to the 
dignity of the lesson received. Christianity is indeed 
the religion of the. revealed God, but there is no revela- 
tion possible to the mind immersed in trivialities and 
self-conceit.” (That is the only sensible thing he says.) 
‘‘In religious lessons, wherein the divine is taught as 
revealed to the human race, it is right that the raw, 
immature intellect of youth shall not be called upon 
to exercise a critical judgment; for at his best he cannot 
grasp the rationality of the dogmas which contain the 
deepest insights of the religious consciousness of the 
race.” 

Did you ever hear such an amount of bad logic and of 
fatal misunderstanding of both secular and religious 
given in so many words? It does not seem to me the 
man knows what religion is or what secularity is. Now 
I will read you some more :— 

“The Church has through long ages learned the proper 
method of religious instruction.” (And again I want 
to say, we must look out, and not think of the church 
as a building. We go there for a little while, and then 
we are a church: the minute we get out we are nothing 
but people. No, no, the building only houses the church 
a little while, that is all. We are the church all the time 
and everywhere, of course.) ‘‘It elevates sense-per- 
ception through solemn music addressed to the ear’’— 
(How about the Quakers?) ‘‘—and works of art which 
represent to the eye the divine self-sacrifice for the sal- 
vation of man. It clothes its doctrine in the language 
of the Bible, a book sacredly kept apart from other lit- 
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erature, and held in such exceptional reverence that it 
is taken entirely out of the natural order of experience.”’ 
[Laughter. ] 

That by one of the United States officials! O friends, 
have we gone no farther than that? All that mummery 
in the church called ‘‘religious teachings’? Religion 
is vital. Every act of a lion is leonine; every act of an 
angel is angelic; every act of a child of God is religious. 
[Applause.] O friends, only life can give life. 

I have just time to say what I think all this means: 
Put emphasis not on your formal teaching! I for one 
pledge you that I cannot remember in religious things 
any one mortal thing taught me by formal teaching 
that was worth anything to me,—not one! If the word 
comes out of a loving heart, it will accomplish its pur- 
pose. 

I had an old Sunday-school teacher when I was a little 

bit of a lad in a Presbyterian Sunday-school. He was 
nothing but a farmer, and I remember I used to sit and 
think how wide his thumb was. [Laughter.] It seemed 
to me it was as wide as the palm of my hand. But igno- 
rant as he was, big, clumsy, ox-like fellow that he was, 
his heart was big and loving; and that old man, who has 
been an angel a long time, did most for me by simply 
leaning over me and putting his hand on me. I used 
to shrink from it, for fear it would crush me, it was so 
big; but he was gentle, and he would lay that big hand 
on my shoulder, and say, ‘‘James, I want you to love 
God as I do.”” The words were nothing, perhaps; but 
he said it in such a way that you felt his whole big heart 
went with it. He taught, and it did not make much 
difference what he said. 
- Now, if we go on in our homes loving God,—oh, yes, 
as our poet said, ‘‘living God, ’’—then the children follow, 
of course. When we send out young men into politics, 
for example, have we, the older ones, gone before them 
and created an environment which shall not strip off 
and remove from them in every way all the teaching of 
home and church? How can you make your young men 
religious in politics? I have a boy who is soon going to 
vote, and it is coming home mighty close to me. When 
the men who are running things in high places are called 
in every single daily paper ‘‘rascals,’”’ what am I going 
to say to my boy? How can I stand up against that 
tremendous pressure? Oh, we older people ought to 
say, We will have an environment that shall ‘receive 
each generation of the young souls that shall carry on 
the work of home and church and love, and not cast 
them out into a tremendous fight with a stormy scene, 
and, if they live, well; if they go down, why, that is the 
way of the world. We will have better politics for our 
young men to gointo. We will have a better social order, 
so that gowns and receptions and pink teas and all the 
rest of the nonsense are not the ruling idea. We will have 
honor in all our dealings, so that you can send your 
child to the corner grocery and have things done all 
right without any fear. Then the whole total environ- 
ment of the life is teaching religion; for that is religion for 
the children of God,—simply to live religiously. A laugh 
is a man laughing; a cry is a man crying; religion is a man 
religious, and that is all there is of it. [Applause.] 


Grant, O heavenly Father, that we may so faithfully 
believe in thee, and so fervently love one another, always 
living in thy fear and in the obedience of thy holy law 
and blessed will, that we, being fruitful in all good works, 
may lead our life according to thy good pleasure in this 
transitory world, and after this frail and short life obtain 
the true and immortal life, where thou livest and reignest 
world without end. Amen.—Thomas Becon. 
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THE YOUNG PRETENDER. By Charles 
Sanford Terry. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1 net.—The title of this biography 
well indicates the aspect under which one 
thinks of the last of the Stuarts. The ro- 
mantic interest of his youthful years is re- 
membered, when his later days of inaction 
and moral degradation are forgotten. As 
the “Bonnie Prince Charlie,” the young 
hero of that forlorn hope in which lofty 
ambitions were wrecked, he has little in 
common with the disappointed man, ‘‘both- 
ered in the head,’’ who amused himself un- 
worthily in foreign countries. While Mr. 
Terry’s biography makes no claim to origi- 
nality, it is a compact and trustworthy ac- 
count of a life which has played as much 
part in the fictitious chronicles of historical 
novel-writers as in the pages of veritable 
history. Mr. Lang’s volumes on Prince 
Charles and his time are most important; 
but there seems to be no other biography 
than Mr. Terry’s to answer the need of a 
brief, readable narrative of a life often men- 
tioned in prose and poetry. 


GARDENS OF THE CARIBBEES. By Ida 
M. H. Starr. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
2.40 net.—These sketches of a cruise to 
the West Indies and the Spanish main, 
taken in the winter and spring of 1901, are 
written from a woman’s point of view, and 
record impressions and incidents vividly in 
feminine fashion, making this something very 
different from the ordinary guide-book 
with its statistics and detailed descriptions. 
The graphic pen pictures are supplemented 
by seventy or eighty interesting illustrations 
in photogravure or half-tone. Next to the 
seeing eye and an understanding heart, a 
traveller, and especially one who intends 
to write out his impressions, needs to be 
blessed. with a gift of humor; and it is this, 
added to her quick fancy, that gives Mrs. 
Starr’s narrative of her wanderings a human 
interest not always found in books of this 
sort. 


LittLE Bretry BLeEw. By Annie M. 
Barnes. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1 net. 
It is not often that a book for small girls 
contains so many startling adventures and 
narrow escapes from Indians as does this 
one. It describes the experience of a little 
girl whose family removed from Dorchester, 
Mass., something more than two hundred 
years ago, to a new home on the Ashley 
River above Charleston, S.C. Some of the 
incidents are founded upon fact, and have 
apparently come down in family tradition. 
In some respects it gives a good idea of 
pioneer conditions in those early times. 
This is the first volume of a new series, the 
second of which will be entitled A Lass of 
Dorchester, and which will probably bring 
the young heroine back to Massachusetts. 


THE CHILDREN’S Book. 
ace E. Scudder. 


Edited by Hor- 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


The Christian Register 


& Co. $2.50—This is a new edition, in 
elegant dress, of Mr. Scudder’s collection 
of the famous stories which have delighted 
children for many generations. It is a 
library in itself, containing The Book of 
Fables, The Book of Wonders, songs, popu- 
lar tales, The Book of Stories in Verse, se- 
lections from Hans Christian Andersen, 
tales from The Arabian Nights, ballads, A 
Voyage to Lilliput, The Travels of Baron 
Minchausen, and many other poems and 
stories ancient and modern, with authors 
from A#sop to Maria Edgeworth. 


Miscellaneous, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish Light 
in Dark Places, a sermon by Newman Smyth, 
which shows how the spiritual imagination 
must be called to aid faith, to brighten 
dark days, interpret the more tragic events 
of life, and give thoughts of the immortal 
fellowship toward which human training is 
leading us. The book is published in a 
form similar to the What’s Worth While 
Series, 


The Magazines. 


The October number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion contains sixty pages of 
feature and fiction. It is especially a house- 
hold number. The autumn fashions are 
treated exhaustively. There are articles 
on gardening, entertaining, and cooking. 
Especially valuable feature-articles are the 
history of “The United Daughters of the 
Confederacy,” ‘Inventions that Ought to 
be Invented,’ and pictures of ‘Record 
Breakers.” 


To the October Atlantic Booker T. Wash- 
ington contributes ‘“The Future of Indus- 
trial Training,” in which he describes the 
evolution through which the South and 
the negro have been passing since the Re- 
bellion, believing, as he always has, that 
there is no color line in commerce, and that 
in industrial training lies the solution of 
our national race problem and the salva- 
tion of his race. §S. M. Crothers, also, fur- 
nishes a characteristically humorous arti- 
cle on Quixotism, thinking ‘Don Quixote,” 
and not ‘‘Falstaff,”’ to be the true stimulant 
and ideal of wit and humor and of satire 
as applied to life. 


Literary Notes. 


Mr. Roscoe Lewis Ashley has followed up 
his valuable treatise on The American Fed- 
eral State with an illustrated text-book for 
secondary schools called American Govern- 
ment. Volumes of this kind are numerous 
to-day, and many of them are good; but 
the merits of Mr. Ashley’s are evidently 
such that it should be examined carefully 
by teachers looking for a suitable manual 
in this field. The Macmillan Company. $1 
net. 
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From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Ways of the Six-footed. By Anna Botsford Comstock. 
Insect Folk. By Margaret W. Morley. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

The New Thought Simplified. By Henry Wood. 80 

cents net. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Let erg Concens on of Faith. By George A. Gordon. 
1.30 net. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. By Kate Douglas Wig- 


gin. $1.25. 
Lesley Chilton. By Eliza Orne White. $1.50. 
The Pine Grove House. By Ruth Hall. $1.50. 


Phe Young Ice Whalers. By Winthrop Packard. $1.20 
~ net. 
William Wetmere Story and His Friends. By Henry 


James. 2vols. $5 net per set. ee 
Conquering Success or Life in Earnest. By William 
Mathews. $1.50 net. s 
Hill Towns of Italy. By Egerton R. Williams, Jr. $3 
net. 


Riverside Literature Series. Oliver Goldsmith. By 
Washington Irving; Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. 

From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
ae Fidelity Girls. By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 
1,20 net. 

Jack the Fire Dog. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 

Gay. By Evelyn Whitaker. $1.25. 

From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 

Florestane the Troubadour. By Julia De Wolf Addison. 

I. 

From the American Unitarian Association, Boston. 
Pioneers of Religious Liberty in America, $1.50. 
Religious Freedom in American Education. By Joseph 

Henry Crooker. $1 net. é 
The Founder of Christendom. By Goldwin Smith. so 


cents net. 
The Principles of the Founders. By Edwin D. Mead, 
50 cents net. 
trom James Pott & Co., New York. 


Count Falcon of the Eyrie. By Clinton Scollard. $1.50. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The rage Shepherd of Kingdom Come. By John Fox, 
Yr 1.50. 
From Funk & Wagnails Company, New York. 
The Red Poocher. By Seumas Macmanus. 75 cents. 
Typical Elders and Deacons. By James M. Campbell, 


.D. $1 net. 
The pang with the Upturned Face. By Clarence Lath- 
ury. $1. 


PRAYERS 


By Rev. HORATIO STEBBINS, D.D. 
Price $1.25. Postage 10 cents additional. 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


$1 net. 


JOHN 
FISKE’S 
WORKS 


Historical 
Works 


The Best 
U.S. History 


“ Brilliant work. 
quality.”— Zhe Dial. 


Fine in its literary 


“ Great clearness of perception.” 
The Outlook. 
Philosophical, Scientific 
and Religious Works 


“A luminous mind, expressing itself 
through perfectly transparent language.” 
The Atlantic Monthly. 
Send postal card for two Fiske pamphlets 
containing brief sketch of Fiske’s Life, and many 
rtraits, historical engravings, rare maps, facsim- 
iles, etc. Sent free on application to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


85 Fifth Ave., New York 
4 Park St., Boston 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


In applying, please mention The Christian Register 
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(PusrisHer’s DEPARTMENT] 


The Story of a Book 


Im Three Chapters 


CHAPTER Ii.— HOW THE BOOK IS MADE 


“All young people should have a dictionary 
at their elbow; and while you are about it, 
get the best—get Webster.” So said a 
school journal many years ago, and the 
G. & C. Merriam Company took the phrase 
as their motto. “Get the Best’”—this for 
the public. “‘Make the Best’—this for 
themselves. 

Successful business rests on two princi- 
ples: make a good article, and let the world 
know it. In their work the Merriams have 
emphasized quality even more than publicity. 
Starting sixty years ago with the great fabric 
Noah Webster had reared, they spent years 
in refashioning it for popular needs before 
publishing, and the Webster’s International 
Dictionary of to-day is the result of a long 
series of revisions. Spending freely for 
advertising, they have in the last quarter 
century spent a much larger sum for improve- 
ments, in re-editing and recasting. Some 
leading member of the firm has always had 
the editorial work as his specialty, and 
between publishers and editors there has 
been thorough harmony and co-operation. 

The constant aim has been to make the 
best possible one-volume dictionary, for 
the use of the man on the street, the cul- 
tivated reader, the teacher and pupil, the 
scholar and expert, the mechanic, the for- 
eign student, the whole reading public. 
The basal principle has been to employ the 
amplest stores of scholarship so as to best 
serve the average consulter. The qualities 
kept in view have been Accuracy, Clear- 
ness, Fullness, Convenience, Attractiveness. 
Any single word in the vocabulary will 
illustrate these principles. First, the word 
is easily found,—a strict alphabetical order 
being followed, with ingenious resources 
of arrangement and type to facilitate the 
search. Next, note that the word’s mere 
presence in the vocabulary shows that it 
has a certain standing. There has been 
no attempt to pile up numbers; neither 
dead words nor gutter-scrapings have been 
favored; something of merit and of perma- 
nence is implied in each word. Then comes 
the pronunciation,—a respelling which is 
quickly caught by the ordinary eye and ear; 
and a use of the phonetic marks which every 
public school child has learned. Substan- 
tially these same marks, beginning with 
Webster’s Speller and extending into the 
nation’s school books, have been unifying 
the pronunciation of the whole people for a 
century. 

Next comes the etymology—the parent- 
age of the word in earlier tongues. Into 
this has gone a world of toil. When Dr. 
Johnson was questioned as to the source 
of his etymologies, he answered easily, ‘‘ Why, 
sir, here is a shelf with Junius and Skinner 
and others; and there is a Welch gentle- 
man who will help me with the Welch.” 
But Webster, though at the outset well 
equipped according to the standard of the 
time, stopped in his work for years to ac- 
quire twenty foreign vocabularies. The 
next generation saw a great advance in 
linguistic science, and the fruits of this were 
harvested by a distinguished German scholar, 
Dr. Mahn, for the 1864 edition. The later 

ins in etymology have been inwrought in 
he International and its Supplement by 
the eminent Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, of 
Harvard. Asa result, each word’s treatment 
opens with its clear and exact lineage, on 
which the scholar’s eye pauses with fasci- 
nation, 

Then come the definitions in their his- 
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torical order. Accuracy and lucidity of 
definition, Webster’s special distinction, 
have been the first aim and constant care 
of his successors in the work. The searcher 
for a special meaning finds it easily and to 
his satisfaction; and, beyond his original 
quest, his attention is apt to be caught by 
the curious way in which one meaning has 
grown out of another, by some bit of inter- 
esting fact, by a felicitous quotation or strik- 
ing picture, and so his eye wanders over 
the page from one attraction to another. 
The old story of the man who found the 
dictionary interesting reading but with a 
frequent change of subject, had a solid basis. 
There are few more entertaining volumes 
for a leisure hour than Webster’s Interna- 
tional. 

The book has been naturally broadened 
by the addition to its vocabularly of various 
Tables. One goes to the dictionary for 
all sorts of words; why not then for proper 
names, which require not definition but 
information? So here in one Appendix 
are the world’s distinguished people of all 
times, some 10,000; name and its pronun- 
ciation, nationality, characteristic, birth 
and death dates. Here is the Gazetteer 
with more than 25,000 geographical titles, 
each line a miracle of condensed information. 
And here is a dictionary of Fictitious Per- 
sons and Places in Literature, which one 
should hardly consult when his movements 
are precious, so strongly do its pages fasci- 
nate and detain. These, and various other 
Tables—foreign proverbs, abbreviations, 
etc.—too many to be here set down. Taken 
as a whole, Webster’s International is, in 
the words of President Eliot of Harvard, 
“a wonderfully compact storehouse of ac- 
curate information.’ 

This whole mass of information—vocab- 
ulary and appendixes—is constantly brought 
up to the latest date by an unintermitted 
process of revision. The results appear 
partly in occasional Supplements, more rarely 
in general revisions, and constantly in minute 
corrections made without announcement. 
Thus to the vocabulary of the International 
of 1890 there was added ten years later 
a Supplement of 25,000 new words and 
meanings. On the mere number no stress 
is laid; nothing is easier than to pitchfork 
words together by the thousand and ten 
thousand,—technical, obsolete, disreputable, 
and useless. The real need, the real task, 
comes in the sifting, the choosing from the 
huge welter of written and spoken language 
those words which. have an individuality 
and in some way a real use. The Inter- 
national had made a satisfactory record 
of the English language until 1890; the ad- 
dition of 25,000 words, phrases, etc., was a 
fair representation of the actual growth of 
the language for a decade in this swift rush- 
ing and prolific age. The contributors 
to this Supplement, besides the office staff, 
were such specialists as President Remsen of 
Johns Hopkins University, Justice Brewer 
of the United States Supreme Court, General 
Greely of the United States Army, Prof. 
Chittenden, director of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, Mr. Dudley Buck, and a score 
of other eminent experts. At this time the 
plates of the entire work were newly cast. 

Of other improvements a good instance 
is the very recent and thorough revision of 
the Biographical Dictionary and the Gazet- 
teer. These have been worked over line 
by line and word by word, with reference 
to spelling and pronunciation as well as other 
information. In geography the publica- 
tions of official boards have been consulted; 
in hundreds of cases not thus to be settled 
recourse has been had to Mr. Henry Gan- 
nett, chairman of the U. S. Board on Geo- 
graphic, Names; uncounted letters have been 
written to local authorities. The biogra- 
phies have not only been amended to include 
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the fresh death dates, but old dates have been 
corrected, sometimes fifteen centuries back, 
and many minor points retouched. ‘This 
revision, the work of able scholars, was, like 
the Supplement of New Words, supervised 
by Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

As occasions arise, new words and mean- 
ings are frequently inserted in the body of 
the work by costly plate corrections. When 
Ohm and Volt were redefined by International 
Congress and U. S. statute, the new meas- 
urements went into the body of the vocab- 
ulary; when the Roentgen ray was discov- 
ered, it was given due place and descrip- 
tion; when Appendicitis began to plague 
humanity under its own name, it was duly 
entered; and so in hundreds of cases. 

In its mechanical features, the Interna- 
tional, like its predecessors, is a serviceable, 
durable and beautiful book. Made at the 
Riverside Press, by H. O. Houghton & Co., 
its binding, paper, typography, all are 
fully up to the standard set long ago by its 
manufacturers and publishers. 

On the commercial side of their business, 
the G. & C. Merriam Company have found 
no occasion to resort to premiurhs, ‘‘com- 
bines,”’ ‘“‘great reductions,’ and the various 
devices by which wares are foisted on indif- 
ferent or reluctant buyers. They have 
steadily offered good value for a reasonable 
price, and have found always an ample 
market. They have made a Subscription 
Edition of the International, with a Histori- 
cal Supplement, corresponding in merit and 
attractiveness to the main work. ‘The reg- 
ular edition is sold through the bookstores, 
and it is a great satisfaction to the publishers 
that their relations with ‘“‘the trade’’—as 
the bookselling fraternity is for some occult 
reason entitled—have always been marked 
by confidence and cordiality. 

For some years past, the market has 
been flooded with large ‘‘Webster’s Dic- 
tionaries” other than the International, 
generally at a low price and often with ex- 
travagant claims as to authenticity and 
value. All these books have the same 
basis, the Webster’s of 1847, on which the 
copyright has expired, and which was com- 
pletely superseded by the ‘Unabridged”’ 
of 1864, and that in turn by: the editions 
of 1879, 1890, and 1900. This now ancient 
volume of 1847, reprinted by cheap proc- 
esses which have faithfully reproduced all 
the obsolete scholarship, all the discredited 
etymologies, all the statements falsified 
by modern discovery, every accidental mis- 
print, every blurred line and broken letter 
in the original; padded out with supple- 
mentary matter, in one or two instances of 
some real value, in most cases crude and of 
little worth, and in no case of first-class 
scholarship; made generally with poor paper, 
print, and binding; sold sometimes under 
fairly honest descriptions, but frequently 
under false pretenses of being the authentic, 
modern, and best Webster,—these books 
have no standing with scholars, and for 
the general public they have no recom- 
mendation in comparison with the Inter- 
national, except their cheapness. 

‘The best” is never the cheapest. More 
exactly, using “‘cheap” as meaning ‘‘low- 
priced,” the best is never the cheapest; 
while using cheap to signify good value 
relative to price, the best is generally the 
cheapest. Webster’s International is an 
expensive book, compared with dictionaries 
of a lower grade; it is not expensive, com- 
pared with other works resembling it in the 
mental and material toil and cost involved 
in the construction. ‘‘The best” is stamped 
on every stage of its production; on the orig- 
inal genius and life-long labor of Noah Web- 
ster; the succession of eminent scholars who 
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The Dome. 


Convalescence. 


At 9 poor Tom was sick in bed, 
A towel wrapped about his head. 


At ro the pain is somewhat less, 
But still he feels too ill to dress. 


11 — Thomas thinks that he 
May possibly get up for tea. 


He takes some nourishment at noon, 
And hopes he may feel better soon. 


At 1 he groans, and says, perhaps, 
He may be getting a relapse. 


“Tt’s wonderful,” he says at 2. 
“ What good fresh air will sometimes do!”’ 


At 3, to see him slide down hill, 
You wouldn’t know he’d been so ill. 


N.B.— This illness, I’ve heard say, 
Need not be feared on Saturday. 
— Baltimore Young Folks’ Herald. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Little Wind Girl. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


i; 


Night Mare and the two little girls trav- 
elled fast and far, until they came to a veg- 
etable garden where poor Mr. Scare Crow 
stood, wrapping his miserable rags about 
him after a busy day with crows. 

“Gracious!” roared he. ‘‘When am I 
to get any sleep? What between bold, bad 
crows and restless boys and girls, life isn’t 
worth a flap!” 

His voice was truly terrible. Had the 
birds of the air heard it, that particular 
garden would have been safe forever after. 

“He is the most awful one I ever saw!” 
groaned Katharine. ‘‘He’s unnecessarily 
awful!” 

“Tf you were made of Miser Brown’s cast-off 
clothing,” whispered the Wind Girl, ‘I 
reckon you'd look pretty awful, too!” 

“Do not blame the Wind Girl and me,” 
the Night Mare was explaining. ‘Goodness 
knows, we both wanted to sleep. It was 
all the fault of this Katharine, she wants 
to sit up all night and see things.” 

“Umph!” snarled the Scare Crow, “better 
begin with the night owl and the bat!’ 

“Please, don’t!’ shrieked Katharine. 
“They are my favorite hating things!” 

“T do not know that sleep robbers should 
be considered,’ sniffed Mr. Scare Crow. 
“But you have a perfect mop of hair, and 
bats and hair are a bad combination. This 
is your first offence, I think I will be merci- 
ful. Night Mare, take her to the gate of 
‘Things That Might Have Been.’”’ 

At this the Wind Girl began to cry as if 
her heart were broken. 

“Must I go, too?” she sobbed. 

‘Who knows,” comforted Mr. Scare Crow, 
‘“‘what may happen.” And then, to Katha- 
rine’s surprise, the raggedy old fellow raised 
his empty, flapping sleeve, and wiped a 
sympathetic tear from his featureless face 
in quite a human fashion. 


“Good-night!” he said. “I do hope I can 
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rest a little now.’’ Again through the fra- 
grant night the great horse went, and the 
two little girls clung together in an agony 
of anticipation. And so they came to the 
gate of “Things That Might Have Been.” 

It rose shiny and beautiful in the dark, 
and the wall, meeting it on either side, was 
covered with crimson poppies. A dear little 
gray-clad watchman stood at the portals, 
and in a merry voice he cried :— 

“Ho, Night Mare! what bring you?” 

“A willing and an unwilling subject,” 
snorted the horse. “The Wind Girl did 
not want to come, but this Katharine girl 
had a mind to make a night of it!” 

“There is no entrance here for such as she,” 
sniffed the keeper. ‘‘And, sorry as I am 
for that Wind Girl, she belongs to nobody, 
and there is no preparation for her.” 

Katharine felt the slight form in front 
quiver, and a great love arose in her heart 
for the lonely little thing. She put her 
arms around her, and whispered, ‘‘Never 
mind, you are going to be my bosom friend.” 

“Stand aside!” cried the jolly keeper. 
“Here they come!’ And come they did, 
a troop of merry, night-robed boys and 
girls! Laughing and singing, they hurried 
along right up to the gate. 

“Where is the Sand Man?” called a fa- 
miliar voice, and to her surprise Katharine 
saw her twin, Ted! ‘My sister will not be 
here to-night,” laughed Ted, as if it were 
a joke. (Joke, indeed! Katharine’s eyes 
filled with tears.) ‘‘She’s mooning on the 
front piazza.” 

“Oh, ho, ho!” jeered the rollicking army, 
“what a funny girl!’ 

But just at that point the old man raised 
his hands, and threw a quantity of sand 
in the eyes of all the boys and girls. 

“Now there will be a time,” thought 
Katharine; for she knew Ted had a temper 
of his own, and she recognized in the ranks 
many old chums who, she knew, were 
not above tantrums. But, to her surprise, 
they all rubbed their eyes in glee and, 
throwing kisses to the Sand Man, pressed 
closer to the golden gate. What was to 
happen now? The Night Mare, feeling 
decidedly out of place in that joyous 
company, yet considered his passengers, 
and trotted near enough to the portal for 
‘the little girls to peep through. 

There was a perfectly beautiful garden 
within, and among the flowers and under 
the glorious trees were dainty beds all made 
ready for little weary bodies. ‘Off under 
a rose-bush Katharine saw her own; but 
she saw that it was not ready, and she wept. 

The Wind Girl saw that among all those 
downy nests there was none for her, and 
she wept. The Night Mare flinched as the 
tears fell upon him. And then down the 
flower-edged path of the garden came a 
lady so radiant and gentle that all tears 
dried: only smiles could live in her pres- 
ence. Even the Wind Girl and Katharine 
found themselves happy in spite of all. The 
lady was singing as she came, and, strange 
to say, it was the song that every child 
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loves best, the dream-song of childhood. 
Only children know it, grown people have 
never yet learned the tune. 

“Dream Lady, Dream Lady!” called the 
drowsy host at the gate, ‘‘here we are!” 

“And here am I,” smiled the lady. ‘‘And 
with the best dream that ever was for each 
good boy and girl.” 

She turned a golden key in the lock, and 
open flew the magic gate. 

“Oh, go in!’ pleaded Katharine. 
the Night Mare reared at the very idea. 

“I know my place,” he replied haughtily. 
“Fancy me galloping in that garden of sweet 
content!” 

Then, when the swaying, merry throng 
had passed in, the gate was closed; and 
Katharine, the Wind Girl, and Night Mare 
felt the anguish of being ‘“‘left out.” 

“Dear children!’ the Dream Lady was 
saying inside the gate, “I must sort out my 
dreams. You were early to-night.” 

“We love to come!” said one little girl. 
And Katharine beheld in the speaker her 
one-time dearest friend who was always 
ready to go to bed. 

“No wonder!” thought Katharine. And 
she clutched the Wind Girl in mute despair. 

“Here,’”’ the Dream Lady was saying, “‘is 
Ted’s dream. Nestle down, little boy. 
The geography was hard; but néver mind. 
Here is your dream full of mountains and 
valleys. You will never forget again how 
they look.” 

Ted jumped into bed, hugging his dream. 
And so it went. Each child had the wish 
of his or her heart tucked up in a beautiful 
dream, and soon every pillow had a rosy, 
smiling face upon it. And outside the 
gate two little lonely girls covered their 
eyes, and wept under the starry darkness. 
Then, when they looked again, a queer 
thing was happening. The Dream Lady 


But 


was kneeling by Katharine’s empty bed, 


and smiling over the dream that was in- 
tended for the absent Katharine. 

“We always dream the same things, little 
girl,’ the dear voice was saying. ‘“To-night 
we were to dream about the lonely child 
who will come to me by and by, and be just 
mine alone. How long I have waited! 
But some summer evening she will coms 
bringing my joy with her. When these, 
my precious visitors, are all asleep and con- 
tent, I go to the golden gate, and look and 
look. Some day she will come, the little 
maid who is just for me. No one but you 
and I have ever fancied howshe looks, Katha- 
rine; but we know her.” : 

So, speaking, the Dream Lady tucked 
the fair dream under Katharine’s empty 
pillow; and, with a wild throbbing of the 
heart, Katharine knew the dream was all 
about the Wind Girl! How often she had 
dreamed it in the old, happy nights! 

But look! The Dream Lady is gliding 
to the gate! , 

“Now I am done for!” whispered Night 
Mare, and he vanished like smoke. The 
two frightened children found themselves 
clinging together where the desperate Night 
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Mare had flung them. They looked up, and 


gazed right into the gentle eyes looking 
out upon them. ~ 

Such gladness grew and grew upon the 
dear lady’s face that Katharine trembled 
at the sight, but the little Wind Girl stretched 
out her thin arms and pleaded, ‘‘Take me 
in!” 

“Take you in?” cried the joyous voice. 
“Why, all these years I have been waiting 
to take youin! Come!’ 

“There is no bed!” sighed the little maid. 

“Your bed is within my arms,’’ soothed 
the Dream Lady. 

“But poor Katharine—I cannot leave 
her! I know too well how it feels!’ 

“Katharine’s bed is all ready when she 
chooses to occupy it, and her dream is under 
the pillow. Her dream is of you, my own 
sweet child; but my dream has come true!” 

Then the gate swayed open, and the 
Dream Lady drew them into the Blessed 
Garden, and then— 

“Carry her carefully, papa, and lay her 
on her own bed. Dear little wilful child!” 

’ It was mother’s kind voice, but it sounded 
just like the Dream Lady’s. Katharine 
opened her eyes, and murmured :-— 

“T shall always find her in the garden.”’ 
And father and mother never knew what 
she meant. 


The Presents. 


Theodore was going to town, to the den- 
tist’s, and Dorothy cried at the breakfast 
table because she could not go. But Aunt 
Alice whispered, for a secret, that she was 
going into town herself the next morning, 
and would take her. And Theodore told 
her that he would bring her something that 
afternoon. So Dorothy stopped crying. 

As soon as Theodore had started, Dorothy 
began to wonder what he would bring home 
to her. 

There were twenty-three beautiful new 
haystacks in the back lot. Dorothy went 
out to try them, but she did not enjoy 
tumbling on haystacks without Theodore. 

When she had tried five, she went into 
the house and asked mother if it was not 
almost four o’clock. 

“No, dear, it won’t be four o’clock till 
after luncheon,” mother said. 

“Then, mother, won’t you please have 
luncheon pretty soon?” Dorothy urged. 

Mother kissed her and told\her that they 

would have it just as soon as it was ready, 
and that she might go out in the kitchen 
and help Augusta shell peas. So Dorothy 
went out in the kitchen, and sat down on 
the doorstep and shelled one hundred peas. 
'» After a while they had luncheon, and after 
that mother said that, if she would take a 
little nap, when she woke, it would be nearer 
the time for Theodore to come. 

Dorothy lay down, and shut her eyes very 
hard for a long time, and by and by she went 
to sleep. When she woke, mother was just 
coming into the room with some clean 
dresses that Augusta had been ironing. 
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She let Dorothy choose which she would 
wear that afternoon, and Dorothy chose 
a muslin with a vine of small blue flowers, 
because she knew her brother liked it. 

As soon as she was dressed, she went out 
to the gate to watch for Theodore. In just 
a little while she saw him coming up the 
hill with father, and ran to meet them. 

She took hold of father’s other hand, and 
all the time she was wondering hard what 
Theodore had brought her, but of course 
she could not ask. ‘ 

When they reached the piazza, Theodore 
told her to shut her eyes, and, when Doro- 
thy looked, she was holding in her hands— 
well, I know you will be as surprised as 
Dorothy was—a baseball bat! 

Dorothy’s eyes opened wide. 

“Ts it for me, Theodore?” 
doubtfully. 

“Yes,” said Theodore, nodding to make 
her sure, “and it’s a fine one! Just let 
me show you.” He took the bat and swung 
it over his shoulder, whirling round on one 
foot. Then he handed it back to Dorothy. 

“Th—ank you, Theodore,” Dorothy said 
slowly; and then she ran and climbed up in 
mother’s lap for a little while. 

The next day it was Dorothy’s turn to 
gototown. Theodore went out and tumbled 
on the haystacks, but he did not enjoy it 
very much alone, either. It was so much 
more fun with Dorothy. 

Dorothy came home at noon, and, when 
she came, she handed Theodore a box 
wrapped in light brown paper. 

“T’ve brought you something, Theodore.” 

Theodore undid it. You may guess three 
times what it was. 

A doll’s tea-set,—cups and saucers and 
plates, and the dearest little cream-pitcher 
and sugar-bowl and teapot, with pink roses 
on every one! 

“Tsn’t it beautiful, Theodore?” Dorothy 
asked, looking up into his face for approval. 

Theodore hesitated. “Quite,” he said 
slowly, then added, ‘Thank you, Dorothy!” 
and put the box on the step. 

Dorothy sat down and arranged the 
dishes on the piazza floor, while Theodore 
stood on the walk, swinging Dorothy’s bat. 
Dorothy had told him he might take it. 

They were both very quiet for a few 
minutes. Then Theodore said, ‘‘What let’s 
play?” 

And Dorothy said, ‘‘What let’s?” 

Then Theodore said, ‘‘Let’s play for a 
little while that I brought you those dishes 
yesterday and you brought me this bat 
to-day.” 

Dorothy nodded. ‘Yes,’ she agreed. 
She went to him, and threw her arms im- 
pulsively about his neck. 

“Q Theodore, you were lovely to bring 
me these dishes!” she said. ‘Thank you!” 

Theodore laid his arm on her shoulder. 

“T’m glad you like them,” he said. “But 
this bat’s fine. I’m much obliged, Doro- 
thy!” 

“Ts it a real good one, Theodore?” Doro- 
thy asked anxiously, 


she asked 
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“Fine,” 
wanted!’ 

Dorothy looked at the dishes, and then 
at the bat, and after a few minutes she 
said, ‘‘Let’s play this all the time, Theodore.” 
And Theodore said: ‘‘All right. We will.” 
Youth's Companion. 


he repeated, “and just what I 


A Polliwog. 


I tell you what’s a funny thing, 
And that’s a polliwog ; 
He sheds his tail and grows some legs, 
And then he is a frog. 
—Johnny Jones. 


Tommy Tucker’s Target. 


Mr. Tucker set his little son Tommy to 
work to move a lot of small, loose stones out 
of the road near their house. He was to 
rake them up and throw them over into a 
pasture across the way. It was a very tire- 
some job. How could he ever do it? 

After picking and throwing for some time, 
Tommy sat down to think of some better 
way, he was so tired. “I have it,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘Tl set up a narrow board for 
a target, and invite all the boys to come and 
play ‘Fire at a mark.’” 

“Boys,” Tommy said, ‘“here’s good fun. 
Now for it! Here-goes!’’ And, while the 
boys thought it rare sport, Tommy got all 
the stones over into the pasture in almost 
less than no time. 

That was a good way to make play of 
work.—Early Days. . 


Realistic Art. 


One day the primary teacher had been 
talking about Jack and Jill, and asked the 
little people to draw a picture showing what 
she had told them. When the pictures 
were gathered, it was noticed that one little 
boy had drawn several stars about Jack’s 
head. 

The teacher said: ‘‘Why, Freddie, why 
do you have those stars in the picture? It 
was in the day-time when Jack and Jill 
went for the water.” 

Freddie looked up, as if surprised at the 
dulness of the teacher, and said, ‘“‘Why, 
Miss , they are the stars that Jack saw 
when he fell down.’”’—Little Chronicle. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 
The Use of Sunday. 


The habit of the community with regard 
to the use of Sunday changes, of course, with 
other changes in social order. 

Quite within my recollection everybody 
“went tomeeting’’ twiceevery Sunday. There 
was no observable difference between the 
attendance of men and women, the attend- 
ance in the afternoon or morning. An 
old-fashioned minister said, ‘‘We shall con- 
tinue this subject in the afternoon,’ per- 
fectly confident that every one would be 
present to hear the second half of the sermon 
who heard the first. 

Indeed, it is as well to remember that the 
original habit, for the greater part of New Eng- 
land, of the two services grew out of the wish 
of the people of the town to be together on Sun- 
day as much as they could be. Asaph Holden 
and Cephas Willard lived three or four miles 
from the ‘‘Centre.”’ ‘They were prosperous 
men who liked to have intercourse with their 
neighbors, but in the course of the week- 
days, winter or summer, such intercourse was 
not frequent. What followed was that they 
kept good horses, they had nice carriages, 
and they liked on Sunday to meet with their 
other friends of all parts of the town. It 
was a little thing, but their equipment was 
arranged for such meetings. You judged 
of a man’s prosperity much more by his car- 
riage and his harness than from the aspect 
of his house, which, in fact, you seldom saw. 

The meeting was at the meeting-house. 
The services of the morning lasted an hour 
or two, and then the people of the town 
wanted to see each other, and for this pur- 
pose the ‘“‘nooning house’’ was erected and 
maintained. ‘The ladies of the number made 
a cup of tea, they brought down with them 
their lunch, such as they cared to use, and 
there was virtually a man’s club and a 
woman’s club together in the ‘“nooning 
house.” After an hour, or possibly two, 
they met again in the meeting-house, and 
another service followed. I say another 
service, but it was practically the service of 
the morning with an intermission. 

When we gave up the two services, I 
thought it was a mistake for such a city as 
Boston, and I think so still. But it was 
certainly true that the reasons for the old 
second meeting no longer existed. In point 
of fact, the people who attended at church 
in the afternoon were not, generally speak- 
ing, the same people who attended in the 
morning. It had come to pass that, when 
clergymen of experience met each other, 
they discussed the question, ‘“What shall we 
do with the second service ?” 

Thus, in 1859, Dr. Gannett proposed here 
a systematic course of Sunday afternoon 
lectures, to be exchanged between different 
Boston churches. I delivered six of these 
lectures in our own church between January 
16 and March 13. I then carried them to 
the church in Church Green, and Dr. Dewey 
brought his course to us for those six Sun- 
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days; and under the same plan I preached 
afterward at Dr. Gannett’s and Mr. Alger’s, 
while those gentlemen brought their courses 
of lectures to us. 

This means that ministers were beginning 
to see that, if they meant to retain an after- 
noon congregation, they must make some 
different arrangements for the afternoon than 
that which they made for the morning. 

But when, some years after, the churches 
here, of whatever communion, began to give 
up the afternoon service, the rapid assent 
to the surrender of the service was so general 
as to show that we who were trying to main- 
tain it were pulling against the tide. 

The late Mr. Thomas G. Appleton, who was 
an entirely competent judge, said to me that 
when he was a young man in college, say in 
the year 1830, no person who respected him- 
self in the least would have dared drive 
down Beacon Street in Boston at half-past 
ten on Sunday on his way into the country. 
I think no one to-day would think he risked 
anything in reputation if he went out by him- 
self or with his family on a pleasure excur- 
sion at that time. Iam sorry to say so, be- 
cause I think they could be better employed. 

Iam one of those people who, when I see 
such a tide which represents a great una- 
nimity of general feeling, do not try to push 
it back with a broom, as Mrs. Partington 
did. I had rather find out what it means, 
and deterniine how the future shall make 
use of it for the best purpose. In thiscase 
I do not think that the people who nega- 
tively determine not to go to church in the 
afternoon have ever arranged any substi- 
tute for that service. Indeed, taking peo- 
ple at large, I think a good many people are 
puzzled to know what they ought to do 
with Sunday afternoon. You hear chat- 
terers talking of the “European Sunday”; 
but, generally speaking, the people who 
praise that know nothing about it, and no 
very coherent plan has ever been brought 
forward for the “European Sunday” in Amer- 
ica which commends itself to thoughtful 
people. 

Would not the philosophical method of 
treating the New England Sunday involve 
an afternoon meeting for the very people 
who do not go to church in the morning? 
Ll havea thousand times at least in the last fifty 
years had a hard-working woman say this 
to me: “My husband works hard for six 
days in the week: he likes to sleep late on 
Sunday morning, and I like to have him. 
I like to have him have a nice breakfast on 
Sunday morning, and I take care that he 
shall. Just what I do not want him to do 
is to go out of the house at ten o’clock in 
the morning to church.” 

But in the old days of the afternoon ser- 
vice that man was rather glad to take his 
oldest boy and his oldest girl ‘‘to meeting,” 
and, if you please, to connect himself with 
the social order in that way. I do not think 
that the evening service of Sunday in our 
cities fills up that gap. 

Again, I observe great curiosity on every 


side as to the half-mysterious questions of 
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the newer criticism, of social order as of di- 
vorce, of emigration, of temperance and of 
intemperance and legal interference with vice. 
I observe the determination to use intelli- 
gent methods for information in such matters. 
Ten years ago weasked Professor Toy at Cam- 
bridge to deliver five lectures on the higher 
criticism in the vestry of our church on 
Sunday afternoon. He did so. Intelligent 
persons will know how well he did it. The 
vestry was always filled with people, and 
to this hour I receive the thanks of persons 
who learned then for the first time how to 
read their Bibles. 

Why did not I do this myself? Simply 
because I did not know enough. I was 
glad to hear Mr. Toy; but, in the varied 
business of a minister in Boston, it was not 
my duty, or I thought it was not, to know 
what was the last light which had been shed 
upon a curious and difficult question. 
I cannot help thinking that, if some good 
arrangements were set on foot between dif- 
ferent churches, orthodox and Unitarian, if 
you please, and we made systematic arrange- 
ment for Sunday services on special subjects 
of wide interest, we should have a plenty of 
attendants. 

Again, in a city like this we suffer on week- 
days under infinite social disadvantages. It 
would be simply absurd for me to call on 
Friday afternoon at the house of my nearest 
friend, and expect to find him there. How 
much more absurd if that nearest friend 
happened to be John Shea, who at that 
moment is laying sewer pipe in Harrison 
Avenue! How doubtful, indeed, whether 
my visit would be acceptable if I called on 
the Signora Alighieri at the moment when 
she was attending to the washing of Miss 
Flora McFlimsey! Glad to see me, yes, 
—but at bottom wishing I had come 
when they were more at leisure. Sunday 
afternoon seems to me an admirable oppor- 
tunity for such social life. In the prosperous 
days of what we call the Christian Unity at 
our church, I think that it had no more 
charming office than that which suggested 
free visiting between its members on Sunday 
afternoon and evening. How well I remem- 
ber one Sunday evening visit which I made 
in Dover Street, taking rather by surprise 
a little club or group who had met there by 
pure accident. I said: “I thought I should 
find somebody here: we are in an awful 
scrape at Fieldings’. They have scarlet 
fever,—six children in the house,—too late 
to send the children off; and they cannot 
find a nurse in Boston who will come to 
them. Who can we send round there?’ 
And the answer was as prompt as the ques- 
tion that Saint Hildegarde would go prob- 
ably, that Saint Monica would go probably. 
We did not call them Hildegarde, nor we 
did not call them Monica; but they had 
very good Saxon names, and they went. And 
for the weeks on weeks that followed, those 
children were worked through their scarlet 
fever, and Saint Hildegarde and Saint Mon- 
ica and others like them were rendering their 
acceptable service. Al 
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' Practically, that was the sort of thing that 
came about when some people spent their 
Sunday afternoons not in reading Thomas 4 
Kempis, though that is a very good thing 
to do, but in meeting each other. 

In contrast to this story, let me tell an- 
other story of a meeting which depressed 
mea good deal. I wasa good deal annoyed, 
not to say very much pained, by the atti- 
tude taken by a dozen real leaders of men, 
in discussing the use of Sunday,—a careful 
discussion which lasted for hours and in 
private. Every man in the number, except 
the ministers present, spoke of church-going 
and other Sunday services as if it were a 
mere personal affair. “Will it do me any 
good or give me any pleasure to hear Mr. 
Fenn preach or Mr. Eells, or to hear the 
choir sing Te Deums?’ It was an almost 
savage outburst of the Benthamism, as it 
was called, the utilitarianism of a half-cen- 
tury ago. Now this was not the question, 
and it did not begin to be the question. 
Those gentlemen should not have been ask- 
ing, “Will the minister do me any good?” 
They should have been asking: “Shall I do 
the community any good? Is Sunday ser: 
vice in church, on the whole, an advantage 
to the community? Is it, on the whole, an 
advantage that Sunday shall be separated 
by a very broad line from the days of work- 
shops and banks and trade? Is it, on the 
whole, advisable that the doors shall be 
locked in Kilby Street and State Street and 
Court Street? Or is it not desirable that 
the courts shall be closed, and the market 
and the theatre, and the people of the town 
escape to come to their bearings and adjust 
their relations with God and man?” 

Then it was to be asked, “Can this be 
done in any way so well as to keep the 
churches open and to keep them crowded?” 

Those gentlemen would have said that 
they paid their taxes, that their wives and 
children went to church, but that they did 
not choose to. But in their hearts every 
man of them knew that this was but an ex- 
cuse. And they should have considered 
every man his own personal duty to the 


community. Epwarp E. HAs. 
——_ 
Dr. Ames’s Seventy-fifth Birth- 
day. 


The large parlors of the Church of the 
Disciples were crowded last Saturday after- 
noon with parishioners and friends who 
gathered to celebrate the seventy-fifth 
birthday of Dr. Charles Gordon Ames. The 
rooms were beautiful with brilliant autumn 
leaves and clustered barberry branches, 
and the faces of the people were radiant 
with the spirit of the occasion. ‘‘We are 
glad he was born, and we are glad to be 
his friends,’ was the prevailing thought 
which found frequent expression. Seventy- 
five years are not many when one reaches 
the end of them with such firm hold on life’s 
best interests and such youthful forward 
looking for good yet to come. Successive 
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speakers. paid tribute to Dr. Ames’s man- 
liness, his faith and goodness, and told of 


the help he has been in uncounted ways, 


even to lives that have barely touched his 


own; but, after all, the impression left by 
the afternoon was even less of admiration 
for noble work accomplished than of the 
love he has won and kept. Loving friend- 
ship shuts him in and holds him close, and 
the sure evidence of it must be dearer to 
him than any amount of praise and honor. 

The first hour was given to informal greet- 
ings and congratulations. Dr. and Mrs. 
Ames stood with children and grandchildren 
about them, making each friend feel a spe- 
cial, personal welcome. Mr. Edward A. 
Church presided over the more formal part 
of the reception, and after music by Mr. 
Frank Lynes, organist, he spoke a few words 
in opening that seemed to enlarge the Church 
of the Disciples and take in everybody. 
He understood, he said, as never before the 
justice of the saying that the good die young; 
for, with eternal summer in his heart, Dr. 
Ames will die young even if he lives to be 
a hundred. The first speaker was Mrs. 
Clara B. Beatley, chairman of the commit- 
tee of arrangements, who announced the 
gift Dr. Ames’s friends in the church are 
making to themselves by commissioning 
his son-in-law, Mr. Raymond M. Crosby, 
to paint a portrait to be placed inthe church. 
She spoke of the teaching that has been 
an inspiration for many years, referred to 
the covenant, written first for the Spring 
Garden Society in Philadelphia and now 
used by a hundred or more Unitarian 
churches, and closed with a poem written 
around the words of Balaustion, “Why 
crown whom Zeus has crowned in soul be- 
fore?” 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot brought a heartful 
of love and gratitude and honor from his 
ministerial brethren. He was glad Dr. 
Ames was born, and that when he came 
to be born again it was into the Unitarian 
ministry. Dr. Ames is mightily human, 
he said, and that is why we love him. God 
pity the man who has overtaken his ideals. 
Dr. Ames hasn’t. It is no compliment 
to tell a man that he seems young, and 
duty done is far better than promise that 
may not be fulfilled. Best is the ‘Well 
done!” won by the man who has sailed 
through dark and stormy seas, and kept 
his rudder true. 

Rev. William T. McElveen, pastor of the 
Shawmut Congregational Church, brought 
the good wishes of the churches of the neigh- 
borhood, and indicated the place which Dr. 
Ames holds in the affection of their min- 
isters. Mr. Charles H. Ames told some 
good stories touching the handicap his own 
name had been to him on various occasions, 
as for instance when he lectured before a 
disappointed audience, assembled in the 
expectation of hearing Charles G. Ames, 
and of the time when Miss Alcott invited 
him to supper, and he was greeted by Em- 
erson with the assurance that this was not 
the Mr. Ames he had expected to meet. 
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Mr. George H. Ellis spoke out of a long ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Ames as lecturer, as 
minister, as editor of the Christian Register, 
and as friend. He spoke simply and ear- 
nestly of his gratitude and affection for 
him, and felt sure that, when Mr. Charles 
W. Ames spoke at Atlantic City recently 
on ‘The Minister Needed,” he might have 
spared his long paper, and have merely 
pointed down the aisle and said, ‘“‘There’s 
my dad,” which would have included every- 
thing. The applause showed approval of 

this opinion. 
Mr. James A. Beatley then read selec- 
tions from the many letters received from 


‘absent friends, including President Eliot, 


Rev. J. W. Chadwick, Dr. G. A. Gordon, 
Col. Higginson, ex-President Cheney of 
Bates College, and closing with a poem from 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale was warmly 
greeted. He spoke impressively of the 
secret of Dr. Ames’s influence, and read a 
poem which characterized the successive 
periods of seventy-five years back to the 
founding of New England. After the read- 
ing of a poem by Mrs. Crosby, Dr. Ames’s 
daughter, Mr. Charles W. Ames bore a son’s 
testimony to his father’s: good character 
and general good behavior, brightening it 
with wit and enriching it with honest appre- 
ciation. Speaking more earnestly, he de- 
scribed him as a man with “a gift for human 
relations,’ sowing the world thick with 
friendships, and as a man happy in his 
chosen occupation, dealing with materials 
more precious than gems. 

After another good poem, this time by 
the chairman, Mr. Edward A. Church, Dr. 
Ames gave thanks for this “generous out- 
pouring of human kindness.’’ There was 
something bitter sweet in it all to him, he 
confessed, remembering the contrast be- 
tween the private, personal life which no 
one can know but a man himself, and the 
public life which may be put on as a gar- 
ment. ‘There are two of me,” he said 
“and I have lived with both. The best 
things said may have had a little truth in 
them; but very different things might also 
have been said,—that is the bitter in it. 


‘And when you talk of saintliness, oh, good 


heavens!’ Dr. Ames then spoke of the 
responsibility a man assumes who sets him- 
self to deal in the precious materials of which 
his son had spoken,—materials that have 
to do with human life and destiny. It is 
nothing to have lived for seventy-five years. 
A toad might do that. But it is sweet to 
feel that something worth while has been 
accomplished, not by a man, but through 
him. It is something to have lived, to have 
seen the stars and to have loved the earth 
and its beauty; but all the best things in 
life have come from that early religious 
impulse which found expression in the 
thought of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. Out of this have 
come all reasoning and all doing, and by 
that test public and private principles have 
been measured. Dr. Ames closed with 
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a few words in tender memory of friends 
and comrades of earlier years. 

At the close of the speaking refreshments 
were served and friends lingered. Much 
credit is due the committee of arrangements 
for the successful carrying out of an inter- 
esting and significant programme. ‘The day 
itself could hardly have been Jovelier, rich 
in the beauty of autumnal coloring, with a 
bracingly crisp air, and yet warm in the 
flooding sunshine. «It was the right day for 
the occasion. E. E. M. 


New York Letter. 


It might seem that all the energy of the 
summier’s rest and change had been directed 
toward making the splendid Conference, just 
held at Atlantic City, a success. But, when 
one turns from that to a contemplation of 
the plans for work laid out by the various 
Unitarian churches, their several Alliances 
and the League, it at once becomes evident 
that much reserve force has been expended 
in these directions. 

Nearly all the churches are open now, 
and all the ministers in their respective pul- 
pits. Mr. Bixby of the Yonkers church of- 
fered his resignation to his people last spring, 
and later it was regretfully accepted. But 
no candidates have been considered, and 
Mr. Bixby will probably continue to preach 
until December. A man who knows and 
appreciates Mr. Bixby said lately — 

“Dr. Bixby’s resignation will be a real 
grief to his friends in Yonkers and round- 
about. His long pastorate of seventeen 
years testifies to the success of his ministry, 
and seemed to give promise of indefinite con- 
tinuance. He has been pre-eminently the 
philosopher in the pulpit, yet always careful 
to bring his philosophy to the service of 
practical religion. Of the relation of the 
permanent elements of religion to the chang- 


-ing aspects of science, no one has had a 


clearer apprehension of the dangers inher- 
ent in the social and political materialism 
of our times. For the offices of sympathy 
and comfort he has had a particular ability, 
and those who have needed a friend in 
trouble have never looked to him in vain.” 
I have thought it fitting to quote this in 
full. It is a just tribute to one whom his 
people and friends honor. 

There seems to be, in all the churches, a 
greater tendency to interest the young peo- 
ple and children in the Sunday-schools and 
various societies. It has been said that one 
of the reasons that Unitarians do not attract 
the young is because we have nothing to give 
them. Of course we have the best to give 
them, but more even than that: they have 
everything to give us in their youth and 
vitality. We need them, and it should be 
our aim to make them feel this, and to make 
opportunities for them to work in lines that 
will appeal to them. 

In one New York church, besides the read- 


ing clubs, ete., a class-in fencing is being 
planned, and this new feature will attract 
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the young who enjoy athletics, and grho 
may not have any other way open to 
them in which to indulge in the healthy 
exercise. 

In a Brooklyn church the trained kinder- 
gartner who, last year, so successfully taught 
the smallest members of the congregation 
during the time of morning service, has been 
engaged again. ‘This enables the parents to 
attend service, and gives the children a taste 
for the Sunday-school which, in a few years, 
they will be old enough to enter. 

The New Jersey churches are so closely 
allied with the New York ones that the river 
flowing between barely divides them. These 
churches, though small, are full of zeal and 
spirit. Their women, who represent them 
in the New York League, are greatly de- 
pended upon for intelligent service and in- 
terest. 

The society in Flushing has no church, and 
is really held together by an Alliance only. 
Though the work of these few earnest women 
may be modest, it never flags, and no more 
charming occasion is ever enjoyed by the 
League than the Flushing meeting sometimes 
held there in May. Then the old Friends’ 
Meeting-house is transformed into a bower 
of spring beauty, and the cordiality and cour- 
tesy of the Flushing Branch Alliance give 
evidence of the strength of, and belief in, the 
cause dear to all. 

It seems doubly appropriate that this year’s 
League programme should be devoted to 
the subject, “A Century of Work in New 
York City.” This is a subject of universal 
interest, and it is a subject proposed by the 
League’s late president, Mrs. Morehouse. 
It will be a comparatively easy matter to 
get good speakers for the different topics. 
The subject is largely in the public eye at 
present, and it compels deep interest. The 
different departments to be considered are: 
New York’s History and Government and 
Literature; its Schools and Colleges, Libraries 
and Museums,—the development of philan- 
thropy, development in art, architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, and the drama. 
Clubs will be considered under the heads of 
Patriotic, Political, Social, and Religious; 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs and Settlement Work. 
Under the heads of Individualism and So- 
cialism will be given papers upon, ‘‘Which 
is Betteras a Philosophy of Life?” “Which 
exerts the Most Important Influence in 
Civic Development ?” ‘ 

This is a very promising programme, and 
many excellent speakers have already been 
secured. It is hoped that it may be possible 
to print the names of the speakers on the 
programme. This plan has never seemed 
feasible before; but, if it can be done, it will 
doubtless be an added attraction to the 
meetings. 

The question of limiting reporters to the 
League meetings has been widely discussed, 
and it has seemed wiser to admit all that 
care to come. Some unpleasantness in the 
past has been occasioned by misstated re- 
ports; but, on the whole, it seems the part 
of wisdom to have the meetings stand on 
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their merits, and trust to the good judgment 
of the people and the varied types of re- 
porters. HOT. Cs 


The Sixth Zionist Congress. 


BY ABRAM LIPSKY. 


The congress of Zionists that met in Basel, 
August 21-25, was the most important of 
the series of congresses in which it was the 
sixth. It met under the shadow of the 
Kishineff tragedy, which had offered the 
world an object-lesson of the truth of the 
Zionist contention that anti-Semitism was 
not dead, but strong as ever. Kishineff had 
brought to the ranks of Zionism thousands 
of new converts, and yet the hopelessness of 
the situation, so far as doing anything of 
immediate practical consequence was con- 
cerned, was apparent to all calm observers. 
It was this very hopelessness of the situation, 
on the other hand, that lent a certain sad, 
dramatic interest to the expected proceed-_ 
ings of the congress. 

The critics were saying that delegates had 
been coming to Zionist congresses from all 
parts of the world only to talk. ‘When they 
do something, we shall be glad to report their 
meetings,’ said the editor of a prominent 
New York paper. A few Zionists were be- 
ginning to fear that Dr. Herzl was putting 
them off with stories of private interviews 
with kings and governments, the results of 
which he could not for diplomatic reasons 
make public, only to conceal the emptiness 
of his and their hopes. It was only too 
plain before the congress met how com- 
pletely Zionism depended on Dr. Herzl, and 
considerable opposition had arisen to such 
a one-man movement. At the close of the 
congress Dr. Herzl’s place in the hearts of 
his followers had become more secure, and 
Zionism had taken on a new aspect. 

If Israel be a nation, as Zionists assert 
and non-Zionists deny, it isa nation of many 
languages. Russians, Germans, English- 
men, Frenchmen, Roumanians, came _ to- 
gether; but, though all claimed a common 
history and were ready to unite in a com- 
mon destiny, they often found it difficult to 
understand one another. The language of 
the congress was German, but every resolu- 
tion had to be translated into Russian, Eng- 
lish, and French before it could be acted 
upon. Of the five hundred and ninety dele- 
gates attending the congress about half came 
from Russia, England was represented by 
sixty delegates, America by fifteen. Each 
nationality, or Landsmannschajft, held its 
own conferences in its own language during 
the intervals when the main congress was 
not in session. Questions bearing on organ- 
ization, propaganda, theories relating to the 
state yet to be formed, were there threshed 
out. 

Of all the conferences those held by the 
Russians were the most exciting, both be- 
cause of the numbers and the earnestness of 
the Russian delegates. Since the last con- 
gress the membership of the organization in 
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Russia had increased 130 per cent. The 

number of clubs or societies had grown from 
4,156 to 1,472. Papers, pamphlets, and 
books were multiplying, and already the 
restless spirit of the Russians had split them 
into three or four vigorous factions. One 
of these factions, called the Mizrachi, is com- 
posed of orthodox Jews who wish to see 
Judaism as a religion placed in the forefront 
of Zionism. Many rabbis are to be found 
in this party. Another faction, known as 
the democrats, is composed largely of so- 
cialists who wish to build the coming state 
on socialistic principles, and to infuse more 
democratic methods in the internal organiza- 
tion of the movement. 

Kishineff, though it must have sounded 
in the depths of every man’s consciousness 
solemnly and unforgettably, was seldom 
mentioned. One excited delegate at a Rus- 
sian conference began to recommend arming 
and self-defence to his countrymen. He 
- was stopped by cries of disapproval, and 
the chairman declared that the sense of the 
meeting was against discussing that matter, 
because to do so was futile, and it might 
call forth repressive measures against Zion- 
ism from the Russian government. ‘The 
congress has assembled,” said one delegate, 
“not to cure Kishineffs, but to make them 
impossible.” ‘The conduct of the congress 
throughout was consistent with this utter- 
ance. 

The address of Dr. Herzl which opened 
the congress was in the nature of a report 
on his own achievements as a diplomatic 
representative of Zionism. He was listened 
to with breathless interest, for important 
disclosures were expected. The majority 
were not disappointed, First, he reiterated, 
what has become a kind of preamble to every 
Zionist speech and essay, that the condition 
of the Jews throughout the world is not 
improving, but is as unsatisfactory as ever. 
At the mention of Kishineff every man and 
woman rose, and stood for a moment or 
two in silence. He next went on to tell of 
two interviews he had had with the sultan, 


- from which nothing definite had resulted. 


The sultan had expressed his sympathy with 
Zionism, and had declared himself in favor 
of small, dispersed colonization of Jews in 
Palestine. He had also had an interview 
with the Russian minister of the interior, 
and had been assured that the ezar’s govern- 
ment was not opposed to Zionism as long as 
the movement confined itself to its original 
purpose; but it would not be tolerated if 
Zionists began to mingle revolutionary prin- 
ciples with their otherwise harmless propa- 
ganda. The Russian government was pre- 
pared to go further, and would assist with 
money (taken from the Jewish meat-tax) 
an organi ort aiming at a Jewish emi- 
gration from Russia, and would use its in- 
fluence with the sultan to secure for the 
Jews Palestine itself. But, greatest news 
of all, he had been in communication with 
representatives of the British government, 
and had been offered a tract of land in East 
Africa for the establishment of a Jewish col- 
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ony, with full rights of local self-govern- 
ment under British sovereignty. He had 
taken no step that would bind them to the 
British proposition, but left the matter in 
the hands of the congress. . 

It appeared later from remarks made by 
Mr. Greenberg, the Zionist agent in England, 
that the East African proposition was made 
by Mr. Chamberlain after long negotiations 
looking toward obtaining land in El-Arisch, 
now forming part of the Egyptian govern- 
ment, had fallen through. A commission 
sent out with the approval of the Egyptian 
government had found that the land was 
impracticable for extensive colonization on 
account of the scarcity of water. Mr. Cham- 
berlain thereafter, while on a visit to East 
Africa, had come upon the land which he 
now offered to the Jews. He had been im- 
pressed by the excellence of its climate, which, 
he said, resembled that of the best parts of 
southern England. It was an elevated region 
in the route of the railroad that runs direct 
to Mombasa. On seeing this pleasant coun- 
try, Mr. Chamberlain had said that it was 
just the land that would suit Dr. Herzl. The 
tract offered was some two or three hundred 
miles in latitude and longitude. 

The East African proposition fell among 
the delegates with disruptive force. By 
some it was received with wild enthusiasm, 
by others it was regarded as a possible death- 
blow to Zionism. A long debate followed 
on the question of appointing a commission 
to investigate the situation, and report to a 
future congress. Those in favor of the com- 
mission urged that they owed it to the great 
power that had so honored them to at least 
receive its proposition in a dignified manner. 
They dwelt on the necessity of a temporary 
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asylum, a Nachtasyl, as Nordau called it, 
for the persecuted Jews of Russia and Rou- 
mania Besides, the commission was only 
to study, not act. The opponents of the 
commission, Russians mostly, argued fer- 
vidly that the mere entertainment of such 
a proposal as Mr. Chamberlain’s was a de- 
parture from the Zionist programme formu- 
lated at the first Basel congress. As soon 
as they began to concern themselves with 
East Africa, Palestine would be forgotten. 
The advocates of the commission had drawn 
harrowing pictures of the need of an imme- 
diate place of refuge, but they, as Russians, 
were positive their people would not give a 
thought to Africa. No one would go there. 

The eloquence of the Russians would have 
carried the day, had it not been made plain 
that the leader, Dr. Herzl, considered the 
appointment of the commission necessary 
in order to save the movement from the 
condemnation of hopeless Utopianism. It 
becamie plain, also, that, having achieved 
this substantial recognition of the claims of 
Zionism to being a movement with sane and 
practical aims, the leader would be left in 
a most embarrassing situation if the British 
offer were summarily rejected. The roll- 
call showed a majority of 117 in favor of the 
appointment of a comunission. 

It may be that the mere consideration of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s offer will, as the Russians 
pleaded, take away from Zionism its distinc- 
tive character. But, if it should lose in 
ideality, it gains prestige in the eyes of the 
world. No one will call a movement fanati- 
cal with which the British government deals 
in such business-like fashion. 

Other reports, dealing with the progress 
of the movement and the condition of the 
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various projects undertaken by the organiza-| presentation of the theme, ‘The Possibil- 
tion, showed that everything was going along | ities of Good in the Competitive System.” 


favorably. The national fund was growing. 
The Jewish Colonial Bank declared a divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. This was considered 
good in view of the difficulties the bank had 
to contend with. One of the bits of good 
news Dr. Herzl had to report was that the 
Russian government had approved of a plan 
to establish branches of the bank in Russia. 
‘The headquarters of the bank are at London. 
It was reported that the Anglo-Palestinian 
Company had been formed with a capital of 
450,000 for the purpose of developing the 
foreign trade of Palestine. It was announced 
that Mr. Turo of Cape Town had subscribed 
the total sum needed for the publication of 
a Jewish encyclopedia in Hebrew. . 

Most of the delegates left Basel feeling 
that Zionism had taken a very decided step 
forward. A few were sorrowful because, in 
their view, it was no longer Zionism. But 
no one could be in doubt as to the position 
of Dr. Herzl, who was responsible for the 
new current that had appeared in the hitherto 
simple stream. Not for one moment, said he, 
in his closing remarks, or by as much as a 
thought had he changed with respect to the 
final goal. That was, and would remain, 
Zion. ‘They had been obliged to treat the 
proposal of the British government in a be- 
coming manner, but, even should the com- 
mission report favorably on the matter, East 
Africa was not, and never could become, 
Zion. 

One achievement of Zionism, pointed out 
in a speech by Max Nordau, will be generally 
recognized. It has forced the Jewish ques- 
tion on the world’s attention, and compelled 
a discussion of it. 

New York. 


The Monday Club. 


With its opening meeting on October 12, 
the Ministers’ Monday Club makes a new 
departure in holding sessions once a month. 
It is hoped that the Unitarian ministers 
will respond to the efforts made to keep 
up a meeting where not only will instructive 
addresses be given, but also opportunity 
be furnished for a free interchange of opin- 
ion and open discussion of all matters. 

Our meetings will fall on the second Mon- 
day of the month, and will thus be. two 
weeks apart from the meetings of the Min- 
isterial Union, so there can be no conflict 
in any way. 

We ought to be able to maintain a weekly 
meeting at the denominational headquarters; 
but, as this seems to be doubtful to many, 
the Menday Club gives up the feature of 
frequent meetings, and now asks that all 
ministers lend a hand to preserve (along 
with the Union meetings) these occasions 
of intellectual quickening, discussion, and 
fellowship. 

Prof. Carver, who is to be the speaker 
at the first meeting, is connected with the 
Department of Sociology of Harvard Uni- 
versity; and he will give an instructive 


B. R. BULKELEY. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


THE ANNUAL GATHERING. 


In another column will be found a full 
programme of the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society at Low- 
ell, Mass., October 21 and 22. Informa- 
tien is also given there with regard to mat- 
ters which concern the delegates and others 
proposing to attend the sessions. The 
number of those desiring to be present at 
these annual meetings has been so great 
the past few years that the hospitality for 
the night is necessarily limited to two of 
the three delegates. If the clergyman is 
one of the three delegates and wishes en- 
tertainment, he must be counted as one of 
the two. On the next day, Thursday, 
there will be a hearty welcome to all at 
the meetings and at the collation. There 
is every reason to believe that the attendance 
will be unusually large this year. 

This is owing greatly to the increased 
interest in the subject of religious educa- 
tion for the young. The awakened feeling 
in the home and the deeper sense of respon- 
sibility in the church have united to give 
the Sunday-school subject greater promi- 
nence. It is our duty to meet the situation 
wisely and zealously. ‘The tide is now roll- 
ing in over the bare beaches of indifference. 
Those who have been faithful in times of 
small things must not be found wanting now. 
Those who are arousing to the real demands 
should be heartily placed in fellowship and 
ushered into valuable duties. 

The kindergarten and primary session 
at four o’clock on Wednesday is a continu- 
ation of the successful experiment at Worces- 
ter. Mrs. Beatley and the speakers asso- 
ciated with her, experts in these matters, 
will not lack for a large audience. The 
platform meeting in the evening is a varia- 
tion from the sermon, and will undoubtedly 
justify itself by inspiring results. Although 
it may seem that on the next day there are 
too many speakers, yet the time-bell will be 
used; and with this safeguard there should 
be room enough for all. It must be remem- 
bered that a gathering of this kind comes 
but once a year, and it is necessary to touch 
as many subjects as possible in order to 
meet the wants of the varied listeners. They 
assemble in the hope of hearing something 
that will meet their special needs: a few 
topics and correspondingly few speakers 
would not adequately answer these expecta- 
tions. It is better to be crowded a little 
in time and matter with a certainty of run- 
ning the gamut of appropriate topics than 
to satisfy the theoretical side and sacrifice 
the actual benefits. Such names as Eells, 
Cummings, Dole, Fenn, Greenman, Garver, 
and Lord make strong and attractive the 
day’s order of exercises. : 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The Nominating Committee elected at 
Worcester, Mass., on Oct. 16, 1902, makes 
the following report of names to be voted 
upon at the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society at Lowell, Mass., 
Oct. 22, 1903 —- 

Rev. Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass, 
president; Rev. Augustus M. Lord, Provi- 
dence, R.I., and Mr. Charles A. Murdock, 
San Francisco, Cal., vice-presidents; Miss 
Louisa P. Parker, Cambridge, Mass., clerk; 
Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Dorchester, 
Mass., treasurer. 

For directors to serve three years, 1903- 
1906: Mrs. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Maro S. Brooks, Brookline, Mass.; Rev. 
F. R. Griffin, Braintree, Mass.; Mr. Henry 
D. Sharpe, Providence, R.I.; Rev. Minot 
O. Simons, Cleveland, Ohio. There are 
ten other directors whose terms of service 
have not expired, making the entire num- 
ber of directors fiftee n. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The National Conference at Atlantic City 
was full of good fellowship and optimistic 
utterances. A quickened feeling of loyalty 
and affection toward our cause was very 
perceptible. The locality proved very con- 
venient in facilities, the weather was de- 
lightfully propitious, and the programme 
was well carried out. The audience at the 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society was the largest of any during the 
week. Many inquiries were made for Sun- 
day-school publications, ministers conferred 
with me as to plans of study, and, all in all, 
I was highly gratified at the attitude which 
was taken toward the great educational 
work we have in hand. 

Epwarp A. HORTON, © 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Young People’s Religious Union of 
Billerica is to have charge of the ‘Market 
Garden” table at the Festival of Nations. 
The gathering of sufficient vegetables and 
fruits for this table is no easy task, and the 
Billerica union must depend upon the sup- 
port of the other unions. The suburban 
and village unions are in a position to supply 
both fruit and vegetables, and small contri- 
butions from each of the members of any 
union would make it possible for that union 
to fill a box or a barrel and send it to Boston. 
It is hoped that the spirit will move many 
to help by giving of the first fruits of their 
gardens and orchards. All contributions 
for the Market Garden should be sent ex- 
press prepaid to Miss Lucy E. Brooks, Cop- 
ley Hall, Boston, by October 28. ; 

The Young People’s meeting at the Con- 
ference at Atlantic City, N.J., was one of 
which our society may well be proud. Our 
older friends showed their interest by their 
presence, and felt fully repaid for attending 
the meeting, which was one e most 
inspiring of the entire week. Mr. Edward 
Marsh, our president, gave a few words of 
welcome; then Mr. Earl C. Davis, our New 


England vice-president, made an Girma 
address on “Young People and Reli 
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Leadership.”” ‘The main address was by Dr. 
Minot J. Savage, who spoke warmly in favor 
of our movement and the need of training 
the young people in church activities and 
holding their interest. The whole address 
showed such a depth of spirituality and in- 
spiration that we hope to present it intact 
to our readers before long. 


TOPIC FOR OCTOBER 18. 
“MISPLACED EMPHASIS IN LIFE.” 


The reference given in the topic list is 
Matthew xxiii. 23, ‘‘... ye tithe mint and 
dill and cummin, and have left undone the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment and 
mercy and faith: but these ye ought to have 
done, and not to have left the other undone.” 
There are here two ideas standing out clearly: 
one is that the things that are most impor- 
tant are to receive the emphasis, but that 

e less important things are not to be neg- 
lected. Notice that Jesus says ‘‘the weight- 
ier matters,” and “these ye ought to have 
done, and not to have left the other wndone.’’ 
All duty is to be done; but we are to dis 
criminate among duties, and place the em- 
phasis on the more important things. 

This is a lesson which all generations of 
men have needed to learn; and it is interest- 
ing to find it in the teaching not only of 
Jesus, but of the prophets. There are some 
very striking phrases in the Old Testament 
where this same lesson is taught. In 1 Sam- 
uel xv. 22 we read: “‘Hath the Lord as great 
delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices as in 
obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice.” This occurs 
in one of those bloody stories of a raid by 
one people on another. But, even in the 
midst of much that is repellant and heathen- 
ish, there shines out this highly ethical lesson 
of the need of right emphasis. In Micah vi. 
6-8 we read: ‘“‘Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord, and bow myself before the high 
God? shall I come before him with burnt 
offerings? ... He hath shewed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
Here is clearly stated the issue between right- 
eous living and merely formal religious ob- 
servance. And this, too, was in an age when 
the greatest importance was attached to 
sacrificial observances. In Isaiah i. 11-17 
there is strongly expressed this same great 
distinction. ‘To what purpose is the mul- 
titude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the 
Lord. ... Wash ye, make you clean; put 

_ away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; 
_ seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow.’ In 
this chapter the emphasis is strongly laid 
on the doing of right, rather than the offer- 
ing of sacrifice as a means of finding peace 
with God. Then turn to the twelfth chap- 
ter of Ecclesiastes. In the next to last verse 
is, ‘“This is the end of the matter: All hath 
been heard. Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments: for this is the whole duty of 
man,” 
When Jesus began his work there was, in 
the life of his people, much that was super- 
ficial and materialistic. His call to them 


as ye would that they should do unto you.” 
The religion 
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THE STORY OF A BOOK. 
(Continued from page 1201 ) 


have perfected it; the care which keeps it 
always abreast of modern knowledge; and 


the mechanical processes which make a 


volume unsurpassed in usability, durability 
and beauty. - 

The series of authorized Abridgments, 
headed by the admirable Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary, and ended by the 
“Pocket,” meet the various wants of dif- 
ferent classes. But the English-speaking 
public has been educated by Webster and 
his successors beyond any other people 
to the common use of the large one-volume 
dictionary—a work of some 2,400. pages, 
with 5,000 illustrations; a complete inter- 
preter of the English language; a treasury 
of general information. Not for the scholar 
and the expert only, but for the merchant, 
the mechanic, the housewife, the profes- 
sional man, the average man and woman, 
“the best” is none too good. 

But what impartial and competent author- 
ity shall decide among various claimants 
to superiority which is the best? Next 
week shall be cited on that question the 
pronouncements of three tribunals, widely 
diverse in character, and all of the highest 
standing. 
———SS 


Notices. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


IN THE 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
Lowell, Mass., Oct. 21 and 22, 1903. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Wednesday, October 21, 4 p.m. 


Kindergarten and Primary Department. Mrs. CLARA 
Bancrort Brat.ey, Principal of the Disciples 
School, Boston, will preside. 

Address of greeting by the President of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. 

Four brief addresses by the following teachers :— 
Mrs. Maro S. Brooks, Brookline, Mass. 

“Underlying Principles.” 

Mrs. Crara H, Parker, Woburn, Mass. 
“The Song and Story.” 

Miss Lici1an B. Poor, Principal of Kindergarten, 
Bowditch School, Boston. Subject, ‘‘The Chil- 
dren of the Bible.” 

Mrs. CLrara Winc GuiLp, Medford, Mass. 
ject, ‘‘A Lesson for the Little People.” 

A half-hour of questions and discussion will follow 
the addresses. 


Wednesday Evening at 7.45. 


Five fifteen-minute addresses by the following speakers :— 
The Relation of the Sunday School to 


Subject, 


Subject, 


Sub- 


% 


1. Home, Speaker, Rev. Ipa C. Hurtin, Allston, 


Mass. 

z. Church. Speaker, Rev. F. J. Gautp, Leomin- 
ster, Mass. 

3. Denomination. Speaker, Rev. B. R. Butke.ry, 
Beverly, Mass. 


4. State. Speaker, Rev. A. P. Reccorp, Newport, 


Mass. 
5. Civilization. Speaker, Rev. Epwarp A. Hor- 
TON, Boston, Mass. 


Thursday, October 22. Forenoon. 


g.00 A.M. Devotional meeting conducted by Rev. Aucus- 
tus M. Lorp, Providence, R.I. 


President Epwarp A. Horrton. 

10.15 A.M. Consideration of Directors’ Report, Discussion 
of Amendments, Election of Officers, and miscella- 
neous business. 

11.00 A.M. Address by Rev. James Eg ts, First Church 
of Boston. Subject, “Teaching by Parable and 
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town, Mass. Subject, “The New Lessons—Life 
Studies.” 

11.50 A.M. Address by Rev. C. F. Dorn, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. Subject, ‘The Main Object of the Sunday 
School,” 

12.15 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. 
limited to five minutes each. 

12.45 P.M. Intermission and Collation. 


Thursday, October 22. Afternoon. 


2,00 P.M. Opening of the Afternoon Session, Transaction 
of Unfinished Business, and other matters. 
2.30 P.M. Three twenty-five minute addresses :— 
1, Rev. Eowarp Cummuincs, South Congregational 
Church, Boston, Mass. Subject, ‘The Law of 
Progress, and how to teach its Lessons.” 
2. Rev. A. S. Garver, Second Parish, Worcester, 
Mass. Subject, ‘Pictorial Aids in Sunday- 
School Work,” 
3. Rev. W. W. Fenn, Professor in Harvard Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. Subject, “The 
Bible in Modern Scholarship.” 
3.45 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. 
limited to three minutes each, 
4.00 P.M. Adjournment. 


Speeches 


Speeches 


The hospitality of the Lowell homes is offered for 
the night of Wednesday, October 21, to two only of the 
three delegate members from the contributing churches 
or schools. All friends in attendance will be welcome to 
the collation on Thursday noon. Every meeting will be 
open to those interested in Sunday-School work, and all 
such are cordially invited. The full delegation of three 
persons is entitled to votes at all business meetings of the 
Society. 

A Reception Committee will be in attendance on the 
arrival of trains. 

The special attention of delegate members and pastors 
of contributing churches wishing to avail themselves of 
the Lowell hospitality on Wednesday night is called to the 
following directions : — 

1. To send their names as soon as possible, and in no 
case later than Monday, October 19, to Rev. Charles T. 
Billings, 73 Mansur Street, Lowell. 

z. To put the proper prefix of Mr., Mrs., or Miss to 
their names. 

For information as to trains see the official time-tables. 
Owing to changes at this season of the year, it is not pos- 
sible to give full and accurate details. 

As we cannot promise to the railroad officials a definite 
number of delegates from Boston and other points on the 
line, it is not in our power to secure reduced rates. We 
advise those who are going any distance, from any one 
place, to combine and buy a mileage book, This will 
materially lessen the fare. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


For the Children.—Every father and mother will be 
interested in the announcement to-day in another column 
of this paper of a special line of furniture for nurseries 
and children’s rooms which has just been brought out by 
the Paine Furniture Company. No such furniture has 
ever been offered heretofore. It is practically a junior 
series of adult furniture, each piece being made to the 
right proportion. 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, sth inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Samuel Mark Klein, of New Providence, Pa., and bee 


Marrion, daughter of Martha A. and the late D. 
Hodgkins, M.D., of East Brookfield, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Boston, 3rd inst., Samuel Wells, aged 67 yrs. 
At Walpole, 27th ult., Washington Glover, 77 yrs. 9 mos. 
At Chicago, IIl., 28th ult., James Leland Fogg, 58 yrs. 
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GENTLEMAN of education and refinement, forty 
years of age, born in France, but living since child- 
hood in England, finding himself in straitened circum- 
stances, wishes employment as private secretary or travel- 
ling companion. Best references given and expected. 
Address De C., care of Christian Register, Boston, Mass, 
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ligion that seeks most earnestly for the 
deeper things, and seeks to preserve the 
proper proportions of things in life. In the 
theological and ecclesiastical arguments that 
show their influence in the later books of 
the New ‘Testament, there still shines out 
again and again a terse phrase that cuts 
deeply to the centre of the problems of life 
and religion. As an example of this read 
James i. 27, “Pure religion and undefiled be- 
fore our God and Father is this, To visit the 
widow and fatherless in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The next meeting of the South Middlesex 
Conference will be at Wayland on Tuesday, 
October 20, opening at 11 A.M. 


A meeting of Post-office Mission workers 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Monday, October 12, at eleven o’clock. 
These meetings are open to all interested 
in the work, and a full attendance is earnestly 
desired. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Libera] Churches 
will be held at the Church of Our Father 
Toledo, Ohio, ““ednesday and Thursday 
October 14 and 15 
Rev A H. Rihbany will be installed 


The twenty-ninth annual conference of 
the Illinois Unitarian and Other Independ- 
ent Societies will be held in Lithia Springs 
Thursday and Friday, October 15 and 16. 
Addresses will be given by Rev. John W. 
Day of St. Louis, Rev. Ernest C. Smith 
of Hinsdale Rev. Charles William Pearson 
of Quincy, Rev. John H. Mueller of Bloom- 
ington, Rev. Fred V. Hawley, Rev. John 
S. Cook, Mrs. C. V. Mersereau, Rev, Charles 
E. St. John, Rev. J. V. Blake, Rev. Seward 
Baker, Rev. W. M. Backus, and Rev. Will- 
iam H. Pulsford. 


The fall meeting of the Plymouth and 
Bay Conference will be held with the First 
Unitarian Society in Whitman, Rev. W. D. 
Wilkie, minister, on Wednesday, October 
14. The morning address will be given by 
Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton on 
“The Use of Sunday.’”’ A devotional meet- 
ing at 12 M. will be led by Rev. C. A. Hender- 
son of Bridgewater. At two o’clock Rev. 
W. R. Lord of Rockland will speak on ‘The 
Attitude of Religious Man toward Animal 


Life,” and discussion will be led by Rev.’ 


W. L. Chaffin of North Easton and Rev. 
Mary T. Whitney of Green Harbor. 


The seventy-third semi-annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Valley Conference will 
be held with the First Parish Church of 
be- 


Northfield, Wednesday, October 14, 


ginning at ten o’clock A.M., when the usual | 


routine business will be transacted. At 
eleven o’clock a discussion of the theme, 
“The Place of the Bible in Modern Religious 
Teaching,” will be opened by Rev. Antone 
G. Singsen of Holyoke, followed by Rev. 
Frederick H. Kent of Northampton, George 
A. Denison of Springfield, and others. The 
afternoon session will open at two o’clock, 
and the conference address will be deliv- 
ered by Rev. John Cuckson of Plymouth 
on the theme, “What Ails Us?—a Cheerful 
Diagnosis.”’ Discussion will follow. All who 
come will be welcomed and entertained, 
Those taking the train that leaves Spring- 
field at 7.15 A.M. will find carriages at South 
Vernon, ready to convey them free of charge 
to Northfield. Those taking the train 
leaving Springfield at 9.05 a.m. will change 


On Wednesday evening | 
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cars at South Vernon for Northfield. There 
will be carriages to connect with trains 
leaving South Vernon for Springfield at 
3.35 and 5 p.m. Arrangements are made 
for visitors from the north. 


Meetings. 


THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY ASSOCIATE 
ALLIANCE.—The annual meeting was held 
in Holyoke, October 1. About sixty dele- 
gates were present, from Amherst, Chicopee, 
Greenfield, Rowe, Pittsfield, Holyoke, Flor- 
ence, and Springfield. A box luncheon was 
served at noon, followed by the business 
meeting. The programme opened with a 
hymn and prayer. Rev. A. G. Singsen of 
Holyoke gave a brief address of welcome; 
and Mrs. Smith, president of the Associate 
Alliance, welcomed Mrs. M. M. S. Moriarty, 
the newly elected director for western Massa- 
chusetts to the National Alliance. Mrs. 
D. W. Morehouse, formerly president of the 
New York League, gave a short talk on Alli- 
ance work in New York City. Mrs. Mary P. 
Wells Smith read an interesting paper on 
“The Right Relation between Parents and 
Children in the Early Teens.’’ ‘The election 
of officers resulted as follows: president, 
Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, Greenfield; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. John McDuffie, Springfield, 
Mrs. E. H. Bannister, Northampton; secre- 
tary, Mrs. H. W. Wright, Springfield; treas- 
urer, Mrs. L. P. Nash, Holyoke. 

The sum of $10 was voted to the work in 
Turners’ Falls, Mass., and in Derby, Conn. 
After a vote of thanks to the Holyoke branch 
for their hospitality, the meeting adjourned, 
to meet probably the first week in June in 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


YounGc PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION.— 
The Federation of the Upper Connecticut 
Valley held its third session in Windsor, Vt., 
October 2 and 3. Friday evening a good 
audience listened to a helpful and encour- 
aging address on “‘Success”’ by Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley, of Beverly, Mass. Some may have 
gone to Windsor rather faint-hearted and 
discouraged, but surely new spirit and de- 
termination were given by the remarks made. 
After having been comfortably taken care of 
for the night by the large-hearted hospitable 
Windsor Union, delegates and friends met in 
the morning to hear a talk on ‘‘The Young 
People’s Religious Union in its Relation to 
the Social Life of the Church,” by Rev. J. C. 
Mitchell of Lebanon, N.H., and one on “Its 
Relation to the Religious Life of the Church,”’ 
by Rev. C. R. Bowen of Charlestown, N.H. 
Points were made by both speakers which 
provoked discussion afterward, adding much 
to the interest of the meeting. A constitu- 
tion, drawn up by the president of the feder- 
ation, Rev. W. S. Nichols of Walpole, N.H., 
was offered and accepted. ‘The meeting was 
followed by a bountiful collation in the vestry 
of the church, from which some of the dele- 
gates and speakers had to hurry for their 
trains. For those who were left there was 
a delightful drive for some, and for others 
a walk through the beautiful grounds of 
Mr. F. A. Kennedy. The occasion was 
thoroughly helpful and enjoyable, and. the 
only regret was that more could not have 
been present. Four unions were represented 
with eighteen delegates from the three visit- 


ing ones. 
Churches. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: During the sum- 
mer the Sunday-school room was thoroughly 
repaired, “renovated, and redecorated. The 
week-day Bible study class, conducted by 


the minister, begins the season’s work with | 


an attendance and interest even better than 
last year’s. The earlier portions of the Old 
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Testament are being studied. The meetings 
are held on Friday afternoon at a private 
house. 


LANCASTER, PA.—Church of Our Father, — 
Rev. Charles P. Wellman: This is one of the 
youngest of Unitarian societies, but it is 
striding ahead and taking its place in the 
active life of the community. On last Tues- 
day was held the first annual meeting and 
congregational supper. About fifty of the 
people and a few friends sat down to an 
abundant supper. Then followed the re- 
ports of the various church organizations and 
of the minister. Abundant life is present, 
working toward greater development and 
efficiency. After the election of officers, and 
interspersed with music, came the toasts, 
“Good Fellowship,” ‘‘Force,’’ ‘‘Credo,” 
“Woman’s Interest.’’ One invited Metho- 
dist friend, who lends a hand, was so im- 
pressed with his welcome that in his response 
he declared that ‘‘this is a unique meeting. 
I am sure such a meeting never occurred 
in Lancaster before.’ The chairman of the 
trustees, also the happy toast master of 
the evening, announced in a little address 
on ‘Why does our Church exist,” that, just 
as soon as the society stood on a basis of 
self-dependence, he stood ready to pledge 
the first $1,000 toward the church building 
fund. ‘Through the influence of the confer- 
ence and of this annual meeting and the con- 
stant emphasis of the minister, the spirit of 
fellowship is spreading, and the second year 
begins with every indication of a prosperous 
and useful life. 


KeENosHA, Wis.—It was the privilege 
of this church to hear on September 20 
a sermon from its first minister, Rev. Newton 
M. Mann of Omaha. ‘Three or four people 
in the congregation were members of the 
original society organized by Mr. Mann, 
and several others remembered his helpful 
work in this community when they were 
children, ‘The address was an_ inspiring 
message on the life and work of Pasteur. 


Personal. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo has been giving a series 
of four practical talks on ‘National New 
Departures for the Twentieth Century,” 
at the Sunday evening vesper services held 
by the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
during September. The special topics were 
as follows: ‘“The Education for the New 
Century,” “The New American Society,” 
“Up-to-date American Statesmanship,” and 
“The Religion for the New Republic.” 


Rev. W. H. Savary of Groveland, Mass., 
announces the preparation of several half- 
hour essays which he offers to read before 
clubs and patriotic associations and religious 
fellowships. Among them are the following 
subjects: “The Colonial Days of Ipswich, 
Newbury, and Rowley; or, Our Immediate 
Ancestors,” “Old and New England,” “The 
Reformers before Luther,’ ‘The Story of 
Martin Luther,’ ‘“The French Huguenots,” 
“The Story of John Calvin,” “Our Pilgrim 
Fathers,” “John Wesley,” ‘Charles Sumner,”’ 
“Wendell Phillips,’ ‘Thomas Starr King,’ 
“Two Noble Women: Lucretia Mott and 
Lydia Maria Child,” ‘““The Poet Bryant, with 
some Readings from Bryant,” Rye gton,’” 
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“A New Treatment of the Drin 
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Properly and thoroughly clea 
per'y Sand straightened at the 
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| ‘Tel. Oxford 1211-2. Established 1895. 
I5 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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Katharine H. M. Shores. 


Miss Shores, who died September 8 after 

a brief illness, was a member of one of the 
old Unitarian families of Portsmouth, whose 
name has figured for several generatians in 
the history of the South Parish. She was 
loyal to her inheritance of noble standards 
of living, establishing a high mark for her- 
self and expecting it of others. Her love 
for the church and the things for which it 
stood made her an ideal parishioner, willing 
and eager to devote her time and strength 
-to the cause of religion. She was one of 
those untiring Sunday-school workers who 
never reach the point where they think they 
have done their share and are entitled to 
retire. New trusts and responsibilities were 
never refused by her, however busy already 
her days might be; and she brought to them 
all the most exact and careful judgment. 
The community, as well as the church, can 
ill spare such people as Miss Shores, with 
her fine sense of right, her devotion to duty, 

her truly religious spirit. ALG. 


Stier as Then. | 


Of old, old time the classic women in 
the “‘violet land” of Greece went out to the 
sunrise, and, singing to Apollo, the sun, 
prayed that their hearts might be satisfied 
and their homes secured. By the fountain 
they asked of the water that the highest 
aspirations of their souls might be fulfilled: 
of the earth they asked an abundance for 
those whom they loved. No more the hymn 
is heard to the sun; no more the stream 
murmurs in an undertone to the chorus of 
human hopes; no more the earth sees its 
wheat and its flowers taken from it to be 
presented to it again upon the altar in token 
of gratitude and prayer. But still the 
larks, as then, and still the thrushes, the 
fleeting swallows, and the doves, address 
themselves to sun and earth and stream 
and heaven. Their songs vary not; their 
creed does not change; their prayer goes 
forth to the same old gods. Have our 
hopes and hearts changed in the centuries? 
No, not one whit.—Richard Jefferies. 


Dere and Chere. 


Among the curiosities recently acquired 
by the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum is an 
ostrich’s egg pierced for suspension, and 
covered with traces of a painted design, 
probably of a pre-dynastic period. Accord- 
ing to the experts of the department, this 
egg is nearly six thousand years old. 


With reference to the percentage of females 
employed, the United States stands first with 
only 14.3 per cent., the Netherlands and 
Sweden coming next. In Germany the per- 
centage of females employed to the total self- 
supporting population is 25, while in England 
it runs up to 27. _In most of the other civil- 
ized countries the female population, on ac- 
count of unfavorable economic conditions, 
has to contribute in a se ag degree to the 
_ support of the families, In Italy the per- 
Po is 40 and in Austria 47. 
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FOR CHILDREN. 


We find a growing demand for special furniture for Nurseries and 
Children’s Rooms, furniture which shall be of about two-thirds the 
regular size, to be in right proportion to its juvenile occupants. 

There has been no such furniture made heretofore, and it is there- 
fore with some pride that we announce an Exhibition on our Sixth 


Floor of our newly-built Juvenile Furniture. 


Everything for the children and in the children’s size (Tables, 
Chairs, etc.), with some special pieces appropriate for the nursery, such 


as Toy Boxes, Cabinets for playthings, etc. 


It is really the ordinary furniture of the household, but planned on 


a “junior” scale for children. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 
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BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” Register Tract Series. 


4903-1904 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be {ssued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


1. Food for a Man. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent te 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street ay oe Boston 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts, 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


No. 1. My New Nasicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
No. 2, Bue ConcrecationaAL Mzgtuon: How it is 


worked and how it ought to be “worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 
AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its istory and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 
CuurcH OrGANIzATIon. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 Bet bur hundred. 
Tur JuDGMENT: True pedeee eR =e 
qud pment, Individual and er han 
liam R, Alger. $1.50 oper 
Tue BREATH OF LIFE. 


No. 5. 


No. 6. 
No. 8. 


No. 9. anda M. Sim- 


mons. $1.50 per Lk 

No.1. LipzRAL CHRISTIANITY iy Motive-PowEr. 
By Rey. E. A. Horton. per bi hundred. 

No. 13. 4 Sage ay The id am and 

Rev. C.C. yeredt; $1.50 
we ote red 

No. 34. ane O’cLock * IT IN Raricio? B By Rev. 

J. Savage. ay ee hun 

No.5. A pik WITH Four INDOWsS OPEN, By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED OUR ih Te. WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By R mes Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents Bey vided, ed, 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON Gayvate. Rev. S. M. 
Srathers, $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

cents. 

No.20. THzopore ParxKer’s LETTER TO A YOuNG 
Man. so cents per hundred. 

No.2:. Tue THEoLocy or THE Furure. By Rev. 

amea eraeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
Wo dred 

No. 23. onKIna Ti Tuekory tn Etuics. By Rev. J.H. 
a bn 1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THE Guitisnia Mages AN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. éo cents 
ret, hundred, 

No. 26, tp Remonaperan ov J Jzsus. By Rev. W. H. 

urnass. $1.00 per hundr 

No. 27. SHoRT AND Lone Views, ty Rev. Charles F. 

ole, $1.00 per hun red. 

No, 28. ey Unity oF THR CHRISTIAN CuURCH. = 

Charles W. Wendte. $x, je par rundre: 

No. 29. T. ong ie TIOUS AND THE ONAL VIEW 
OF THE REROYS Loep 8 RIST. By 
Rey. James ° Ph.D 1.50 per hune 
dred, 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Bostone 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 
By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMzs FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. 
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Pleasantries. 


The six-year-old daughter of a certain 
naval officer was sewing, when her older 
sister asked, ‘‘Why don’t you use a pattern?” 
The little miss replied with impressive dig- 
nity: “I don’t need a pattern. I sew by ear.’ 


John Paul once wrote this poem, inspired 
by the beauty of nature in the Adirondacks :— 


“T wooed in the wood, 
And the birds understood. 
When I said, ‘I'll be true 
Forever to you,’ 
An old owl said, 
‘Tu Whoo?’”’ 


He took the effusion to the Century. 
was refused because ‘‘the last line was not 
grammar.” Mr. Paul, who, not unlike 
a few other geniuses, stuttered a bit, said, 
“Why, it—t isn’t a B-B-oston o-wl.”’ 


Dr. Ames was walking once with a friend, 
when he was vigorously cursed by a team- 
ster who ordered him out of the way. The 
friend was naturally indignant, but Dr. 
Ames said placidly, “Why, he saved my 
life.” “But he swore at you,’ exclaimed 
the other, unappeased. ‘‘Oh, never mind,” 
said Dr. Ames: ‘every man speaks in his 
own dialect.” 


Rey. William T. McElveen, pastor of the 
Shawmut Congregational Church, regretted, 
at Dr. Ames’s birthday celebration, the 
removal of the Church of the Disciples from 
that neighborhood. ‘‘A minister here need 
never trouble himself,’’ he said, ‘‘to preach on 
the question, ‘Shall we know each other in 
heaven?’ since there is not the slightest 
probability that his hearers will ever know 
each other even on earth.” 


A company of bell-ringers were to per- 
form in an opera-house in Arkansas. The 
manager of the house and the janitor were 
cleaning and dusting when the leading player 
asked the janitor the usual question, ‘“‘What 


was the last entertainment here?’ The 
janitor appealed to the manager. “Bill, 
what was the las’ op’ry we had hyar?” Bill 
leaned reflectively upon his broom. ‘The 


last op’ry? The last op’ry we uns had hyar 
wuz Johnson’s trained mice.” 


A letter from W. W. Story to his daugh- 
ter appears in the new biography by Henry 
James, from which the following anecdote 
is taken: Edward Everett was going down 
East, a short time before his death, in a 
crowded train. He took a little girl upon 
his knee to give her a seat. When she was 
about to leave the car he said: ‘Perhaps 
you would like to know, my little girl, who 
has been holding you all this time. It’s 
the Hon Edward Everett,’’ to which the 
little girl answered interrogatively, “Salem 
man, sir?” / 


A lady, known as a celebrity hunter, se- 
cured an introduction to Mr. Frank Baum, 
writer of fairy tales, and asked permission 
to present her little daughter, ‘‘who knows 
every one of your books by heart.” The 
seven-year-old girl extended her hand, and 
staring into the author’s face, remarked: 
“Mr. Baum, I think you’re a very wonderful 
man.” Somewhat embarrassed, the author 
patted her head, and asked: ‘““‘Why do you 
say that, my dear?” ‘Because mamma told 
me to,” answered the child, complacently, 
and in the laughter that followed the stricken 
mother made good her escape.—Pictorial 
Review. 
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The Christian Register 


- New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OPFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190%..c+0 secs cece ceee seceee $30,924,072.41 
LIABILITIES 5 Siuarep une pene aeaiene a ec 


$3,043,408.27 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

rin Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 

Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D. RE Se Vice-President. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 4 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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PE WS—  PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds ; 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


WATERVLIET. 
a West Troy, N. Y. 


'g GHURCH BELLS 

ea See ea 

G | L LOTT 'S anaes 
Medium Writ- 

Ing = 303, 404, 603, 
604 E. F., 601 E. F. 


TOR SHMI-SLANT—1089 THM SEMYSLANT PEW. 
Stub Polnts~100s, 1671, 1083, 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Ve ‘aph), 
1047 (Multiseript), 1065, 1 1067, 


Court-Heuse Serles.1064, 1065, 1066 and others. 
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UNDRY, 


| Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


_ This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
usual intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
Science. ; ‘ 
Household Economics are taught in theory and 
fresiee: and a girl leaves here prepared for the duties of 
e@ 


Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 


masters. 4 e 5 
Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue, and learn our unique 


plan for a girl’s education. 
©. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN, ~ 
daughters of the late aniel T. Allen, will recei 
and young ladies into their home, where they will 
special care and home influence. They can attend 
present Allen Scheol or be Pee tutered. Fer 
ticulars address _ Tue Missgs ALLEN, 
35 Webster St., West Newton, Mass. y 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS? 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at 115 


Beacen Street, Boston, will reopen Thursday, OcrosER 
I, 1903. 


ROOK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. High and dry location. La 
ratories. A new gymnasium. Shop for Mechanic Arts. 
Scholarships. A vigorous scheol life. American ideals. 
Descriptive pamphlet, with full- <a sent 
free_on request.. DE. G. EB. WHITE, Principal, — 
Wellesley Hills, Ma 


88. ‘ 


The Meadville Theslegical School. 


MEADVILLE, PA. uJ 

Trains men and wemen for the Present Day 
Ministry. Ne Dectrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 1 
¥F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Individual 3 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. — 


THE MIRAGLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

er as he was. 

nspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F°8.|GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Allen School. 


srst year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment, and 
record. One teacher to five pupils. Boys and girls in 
separate families. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimming tank. Illustrated catalogue. Address 
Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 


ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 


FACTURERS 


WASHINCTON 


. . » PRINTERS 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 9: 
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BOSTON. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


